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Only  S^te/iCtoofi  gives  you  a 
Gregg-approved  shorthand  pen 
with  an  instantly  renewable  point! 


\ 


< 


Accidents  do  happen  to  pens.  Pens  do  get 
dropped.  The  point  can  get  damaged. 

With  ordinary  pens,  these  things  mean  factory 
repair  jobs— and  weeks  of  waiting  till  your  pen 
is  returned. 

But  when  your  pen  is  a  Gregg-Approved  Ester- 
brook,  you  can  laugh  at  factory  repair  delays. 
Should  you  ever  damage  the  point,  simply  un¬ 
screw  the  old  point  and  screw  in  a  new  one  that 
you  can  buy  at  any  pen  counter.  Instantly, 
your  Esterbrook  is  good  as  new. 


THE  RIGHT  POINT  FOR  THE  WAY 
YOU  WRITE  GREGG  SHORTHAND 

No. 


Teachers:  Write  for  FREE  Dictation  Facts  Booklet  No.  6 
— "Facts  thateveryone  should  know  about  fountain  pens.” 


And  "good  as  new”  with  Esterbrook  means 
perfect  for  shorthand.  The  pen  is  just  right. 
Holds  plenty  of  ink.  It’s  perfectly  balanced, 
easy  and  comfortable  to  hold.  As  for  the  special 
Gregg  point  (No.  1555),  you’ll  be  delighted  at 
how  smooth  and  fast  it  writes — and  how  clear 
and  distinct  it  makes  your  notes. 

Try  the  Esterbrook  Shorthand  Pen  and  Gregg 
point  1555  at  the  nearest  pen  store.  Learn  why 
Esterbrook  is  the  favorite  pen  with  thousands 
of  secretaries  and  stenographers  the  coun¬ 
try  over. 


Camden  1,  New  Jersey 


Another  IBM  Service  to  Schools 


in  Your  Own  Classroom! 


»  “Electric  Typing  Time,”  an  IBM  film, 
is  audio-visual  teaching  as  you  want 
it!  Instructive!  Inspiring!  Entertain¬ 
ing!  And  in  full  color — with  soimd! 
Your  students  will  see  Stella  Pajunas, 
'r  present  unchallenged  champion,  dem- 
onstrate  expert  typing  techniques. 
They’ll  see  a  young  typist  applying 

” .  r’ 

f  skills  learned  in  typing  class  to  an 
IBM  Electric  Typewriter  in  a  modern 
business  office. 

“Electric  Typing  Time”  can  be  shown 
to  your  classes  in  20  minutes.  Prints 
^  are  available  without  charge  for  use 
on  your  16mm.  soimd  equipment.  Res¬ 
ervations  are  being  accepted  in  order 
of  receipt.  Send  yours  in  now. 


□  We  would  like  to  see  your  film, 
"Electric  Typing  Time,"  on _ 


□  Please  send  complete  typing 
instructional  kit. 
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DICTATION  TAPES 

for  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified 


The  magic  of  electronics  brings  you 
an  aid  to  increase  the  flexibility  and 
effectiveness  of  your  shorthand  teach¬ 
ing  ..  .  Dictation  Tapes  .  .  .  carefully 
planned,  expertly  dictated,  and  per¬ 
fectly  timed. 

They  provide  35  hours  of  dictation 


practice  selected  from  standard  Gregg 
texts.  They  are  designed  for  use  in 
regular  classroom  or  individual  in¬ 
struction,  for  individual  make-up  work 
or  remedial  practice,  for  extra  dicta¬ 
tion  practice,  and  for  Awards  aspir¬ 
ants. 


Tapes  may  be  used  at  any  point  of  instruction  and  in  any  situation 
where  dictation  practice  is  needed.  They  will  help  you  to  .  .  . 

PROVIDE  INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION 

Enable  each  student  to  progress  at  his  own  rate.  Provide  a  convenient  “bridge”  tor 
beginning  students. 

TAKE  CARE  OF  INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES 

Give  advanced  training  without  neglecting  slow  learners.  Provide  make-up  and  remedial 
practice  at  the  flick  of  a  switch. 

SAVE|TEACHING  TIME  . . .  ENERGY  ...  AND  VOICE 

Dictation  Tapes  for  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified  free  you  for  closer  observation  of  class 


progress. 

THE  COMPLETE  PROGRAM 

Reels  1 — 25:  Lessons  3  to  25  in  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified  Manuals;  speed, 
40—90  warn. 

Reels  26 — 35:  Selected  letters  from  Previewed  Dictation  given  on  the  “minute 
plan”  for  speed  building;  speed,  60 — 120  warn. 

How  to  Use  Dictation  Tapes  for  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified 


The  helpful  free  booklet  for  teachers,  outlining  techniques  and  providing 
suggestions  for  courses  of  study. 

Study  Guide  to  Dictation  Tapes  for  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified 


A  16- page  “procedure”  booklet  for  the  student  with  previews  for  skill 
development  tapes. 


Tape  speed: 

3.75  per  second  Double  Track 


Ask  your  Gregg  representa¬ 
tive  or  write  today  for  ad¬ 
ditional  information. 
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Clo^'Up  of  a  Pevolufionf 


EXIT :  Old  Fashioned  ''Punch  and  Plod"  Operation  ^ 

ENTER:  Rhythm-add,  the  New,  Faster  Way  to  Add  Figures 

Take  a  Ion"  look  at  the  photograph  above.  It’s  scored  with  niininnim  effort,  fati"ue,  and  errors^  For 

unique!  Khythni-add*  in  action!  Khythm-add,  the  rev-  Rhythm-add  is  basic  .  .  .  gives  the  adding  machine 

ohitionary  new  technique  developed  by  Monroe  that  operator  the  same  smooth  efficiency  the  touch  system 

enables  all  operators  . . .  beginner,  average,  or  expert  gives  tlie  typist.  The  local  Monroe  office  will  tell  you 

...to  add  faster,  more  accurately  than  ever  before!  how  you  can  train  to  teach  the  method  to  students. 


Business  Hails  New  Method 

2.‘i0  leading  organixatious  tested  Khythm-add 
under  actual  working  conditions.  Results  were 
amazing.  After  only  brief  instruction,  oper¬ 
ators  ui>ped  their  atiding  speeds  hy  as  much 
as  160%!  Many  totaled  over  100  items 
a  minute!  New  highs  in  speed  were 

*Registered  Trade  Mark 

Simplex  Electric 
Monroe  Adding  Machine 

MONROE 

CALCULATING,  ADDING  A  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 

MONROE  CALCULATING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Ganarol  Officat,  Oronga,  N.  J. 

DECEMBER,  1952 


Yours  for  the  Asking 

Learn  what  educators  and  business  executives  say 
about  Rhythin-add.  Get  the  free  booklet  “All  Hands. 
Take  to  Rhythm-add.”  It's  “must"  reading  for 
every  teacher.  The  coupon  below  brings  it 
hy  return  mail. 


Monroe  Calrulating  Machine  Company 
Publications  Dept.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Please  mail  free  booklet  on  Monroe  Rbythm-add. 


Noma 
School 
Street 
City . 
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Now- another  big  reason  why  we  say...COItPARE  THE  PORTABLE 
WITH  THE  OFFKE  TYPEWRITER... for  big  machine  performance! 


"HAVE  YOU 
SEEN  THE 
SMART 
LUGGAGE- 
STYLE 
CARRYING 
CASE  THAT 
GOES 
WITH  IT?" 


PAGE  GAGE  — heretofore  an  exclusive 
feature  of  the  Smith-Corona  Office 
Typewriter — now  takes  the  guesswork 
out  of  page-end  typing  for  the  user  of 
the  portable!  This  makes  the 
Smith-Corona  portable  more 
desirable  than  ever  for  supplementing 
classroom  work  with  home  practice  . 
in  touch  typing.  The  portable  has  A 
the  same  full-size  keyboard — plus  ^ 
the  touch  and  action  of  the  office  ^ 
typewriter.  You  can  now  give 
wholehearted  approval  of  this 
portable  for  student  use. 


L  C  SMITH  A  CORONA  TYPEWRITERS  INC  SYRACUSE  1  NY  Canadian  factory  and  offices,  Toronto,  Ontario.  Makers 
cdso  of  famous  Smith-Corona  Office  Typewriters,  Adding  Machines,  Vivid  DupUcators,  Ribbons  and  Carbons. 
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BUSINESS  SCENE 


■  What  about  Business  Next  Year?— 

If  you  have  been  wondering  what  is 

going  to  happen  to  business  next  year, 
keep  a  sharp  eye  on  how  retail  sales  go 
the  rest  of  this  year.  Department  store 
volume  so  far  hasn’t  pulled  very  much 
ahead  of  last  year’s  dollar  figures.  Most 
people  have  been  pegging  Christmas 
expectations  a  good  deal  higher  than 
that.  If  sales  were  to  fall  short,  leaving 
inventories  uncomfortably  high,  it  could 
mar  hopes  for  good  business  well  into 
1953. 

•  On  the  hrigjit  side  is  the  fact  that 
New  York  City  department  stores  have 
finally  pulled  even  with  1951.  That 
broke  the  bleak  string  of  26  consecu¬ 
tive  weeks  of  minus  signs.  However,  it 
took  a  bumper  Columbus  Holiday  to 
turn  the  triclc. 

■  The  Effect  of  the  Presidential  Elec¬ 
tion  on  Business- 

Business  next  year  will  be  good,  no 
matter  who  is  President.  That  is  the 
report  of  the  30th  annual  Outlook  Con¬ 
ference  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  conference  brings 
together  top  economists  in  Washington 
and  field  experts  from  the  state  exten¬ 
sion  services.  So  it’s  broader  than  just 
Washington,  and  the  participants  make 
a  real  effort  to  cut  through  politics  and 
see  what’s  ahead. 

A  note  of  caution  is  interjected,  how¬ 
ever.  The  rosy  forecast  is  for  the  year 
as  a  whole  and  for  business  in  general. 
'The  experts  feel  that  soft  spots  will 
start  showing  up  after  midyear  and  will 
signal  the  start  of  a  slide-off. 

Here  are  some  forecasts: 

•  Defense  s^tendinp,  will  remain  a 
big  prop.  The  figuring  is  that  it  will  rise 
$•5  to  $10  billion  by  next  fall,  and  then 
level  out  at  a  $5.5-to-$60  billion  rate. 

•  Hotising  starts  will  stay  high-up- 
wards  of  900,000. 

•  Emplotjment  will  rise  a  little, 
probably  enough  to  absorb  normal  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  labor  force. 

•  Wage  rates  will  push  higher.  With 
employment  high,  the  analysts  figure 
labor  will  be  in  a  strong  bargaining 
position  and  will  pretty  well  maintain 
the  present  rate  of  wage  boosting— 
about  Vi  cent  an  hour  per  month.  That, 
of  course,  will  be  a  factor  in  pushing 
business  costs  up. 

•  Consumer  spending  will  probably 
take  a  jump  amounting  to  $8  to  $10  bil¬ 
lion.  The  assumption  is  that  people  will 
save  relatively  less. 

•  Prices  generally  will  remain  firm. 
The  calculation  is  that  price  rises  will 
be  largely  offset  by  declines,  so  that 
the  average  will  remain  about  level  or 
slightly  up.  Farm-product  prices  are  an 
exception.  Many  are  already  well  down 


from  tlieir  post-Korea  highs  and  further 
slides  may  come  next  year.  But  they 
will  be  cushioned  by  government  sup¬ 
ports. 

■  Spinning  Disks— 

Last  spring  the  major  manufacturers 
of  phonograph  records  found  a  new 
ache  in  their  long-troubled  heads.  Big 
discounts  offered  by  two  top  retailers 
in  New  York  City  threatened  something 
that  the  manufacturers  prize  dearly— 
control  over  record  prices  at  retail. 

•  This  fall  there  were  signs  that  two 
of  the  big  pressers— RCA  Victor  and  Co¬ 
lumbia— were  making  a  serious  bid  to 
regain  control  over  retail  prices  and  to 
set  up  a  new  price  structure  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Experts  in  the  record  trade  think 
firmly  established  lower  prices  are  clear¬ 
ly  in  the  cards. 

But  there’s  another  alternative  before 
the  industry:  Prices  may  be  stabilized 
at  relatively  high  levels  via  the  Fair 
Trade  Law.  Resale  price  maintenance, 
as  applied  to  records,  is  already  being 
tested  in  the  courts. 

■  What  Businessmen  Are  Talking 
About— 

•  Cornell  University’s  School  of  Nu¬ 
trition  reports  that  milk  sold  through 
vending  machines  more  than  held  its 
own  against  soft  drinks.  The  school  set 
up  milk  and  chocolate  milk  venders  on 
the  Cornell  campus,  at  a  boys’  camp, 
and  in  a  school.  Reports  showed  that 
milk  sales  soared.  At  the  camp,  the 
milk  machines  outsold  soft  drinks  14 
to  1. 

•  Appliance  producers  must  give  up 
either  fair-trade  agreements  or  their 
factory-owned  outlets  if  they  sell 
through  independents  too— so  holds 
Federal  Trade  Commissioner  Lowell 
Mason.  FTC  attorneys  agree,  up  to  a 
point.  But  they  feef  that  the  test  of  il¬ 
legal  price  fixing  may  be  whether  or 
not  the  independents  and  owned  out¬ 
lets  are  in  competition. 

•  First  clue  on  1953  auto  prices; 
Dodge  will  slice  price  tags  on  some  of 
its  new  V-8’s;  others  will  cost  about 
the  same  as  19.52  models.  Two  models 
will  lie  slightly  higher.  Kaiser-Frazer 
will  cut  Kaiser  prices,  and  the  Henry 
J  sedan  will  drop  $18.49,  to  $1,499— 
claimed  to  be  the  lowest  tab  for  any 
American  sedan. 

•  TV  iL'ill  close  15  of  the  .50  movie 
theatres  in  Portland,  Oregon,  predicts 
Kermit  Carson,  chief  deputy  assessor  for 
Multnomah  county.  In  Chicago,  mean¬ 
while,  the  Singing  Lind  Brothers,  veter¬ 
an  troupers,  are  making  hay  out  of  one 
movie  theater’s  plight.  They  have  con¬ 
verted  it  into  a  supercolossal  shop  for 
boys— with  pony  ring  and  merry-go- 
round. 


Niws  for  Typowriting 


frogressive  instrudors  who 
havi  standardized  on 
EroserStik  7099  and  7099B 
os  the  modern  and  better 


method  of  erosing  .... 
will  be  hoppy  to  meet 
two  new  members  of  the 

EroserStik  family . 

7077  and  7077B  (with 
brush). 

These  new,  blue-pol¬ 
ished  beouties  ore  ideal 
for  keeping  carbon  copies 
clean.  They  whisk  away 
corbon  smudges  and  cleon 
pencil  marks  like  mogic. 

As  0  teacher,  you  know 
that  executives  do  not 
appreciate  hoving  to  read 
a  smudged  and  "tree" 
marked  corbon  copy. 
EroserStik  is  the  last  word 
in  oll-oround  typing  clean¬ 
liness  ond  efficiency.  It's 
importont  that  you  plant 
the  EroserStik  habit  in 
your  students  before  they 
enter  the  business  world. 

Whll»  rocommonding 
that  yowr  Supply  0«- 
parlmcnl  ordur  7077 
and  70T7B,  w*  tuggail 
that  you  tand  tor  tav- 
•rol  lampUi  to  wto  for 
intlruclion  and  daman- 
ilrallon  In  your  clasi- 
roam.  Ploaia  writ*  on 
your  ichool  lalforliaad. 
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CALCULATORS 


BOOKKEEPINO 

MACHINES 


ACCOUNTINO 

MACHINES 


f  Burroughs  Business  Machines 
Belong  in  Your  Classrooms... 


When  you  choose  Burroughs  adding  machines,  calculators,  and  other  types 
of  Burroughs  business  machines,  you  get  the  most  modern,  efficient,  and 
practical  teaching  aids  available  .  .  .  you  give  your  students  the  advantage 
of  learning  how  to  apply  modern  business  methods  on  the  kind  of  machines 
they  will  find  when  they  enter  the  business  world. 

Burroughs  business  machines  are  good  “teachers”  for  the  same  reasons  they 
are  preferred  by  businessmen  all  over  the  world.  They  are  fast,  accurate, 
and  extremely  easy  to  operate.  They  are  ruggedly  built  to  take  the  wear 
and  tear  of  daily  classroom  practice— and  require  little  maintenance. 

Naturally,  you  want  the  best  instruction  you  can  get  for  the  young  people 
in  your  charge— so  it  pays  to  be  particular  with  the  tools  of  business  educa¬ 
tion.  That’s  why  Burroughs  business  machines  belong  in  your  classrooms. 
.  .  .  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit  32,  Michigan.  Offices 
in  principal  cities.  i 


Burrough 


WHEMEVER  THERE’S  BVSISESS  THERE’S 
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DOCTOR  WINGER,  shown  here  as 
he  operates  the  tachistoscope  in 
his  Corvallis  classroom,  explored 
the  use  of  the  machine  and  de¬ 
veloped  suitable  instruction  ma- 
teriab  as  a  part  of  his  doctoral 
study,  ffe  is  a  pioneer  in  this  aspect 
of  typewriting  instruction,  ffe  finds 
use  of  the  'scope  brings  better 
stroking,  more  speed,  more  control. 


What  a  Tachistoscope  Is  and  How  It  May 
Be  Used  in  the  Typewriting  Classroom 


DR.  FRED  E.  WINGER 
Oregon  State  College 
Corvallis,  Oregon 


This  article  has  been  written  machine  with  the  Flashmeter  at- 
in  response  to  a  request  for  a  tached  to  regulate  the  exposure  time, 
detailed  and  simplified  report  It  is  possible  to  set  the  exposure 
jn  the  use  of  tachistoscopic  training  device  for  speeds  of  1,  1/2,  1/5,  1/10, 
in  the  typewriting  classroom.  It  is  1/25,  1/50,  1/75,  and  1/100  of  a  sec- 
hoped  that  every  business  teacher  ond.  Masks  with  varying-sized  open- 
who  reads  the  article  will  get  from  ings  are  also  provided  so  that  the 
it  a  clean  understanding  of  WHAT  width  of  the  exposure  may  be  shifted 
tachistoscopic  training  is,  HOW  it  from  words  or  phrases  to  full  sen- 
may  be  used,  and  WHY  it  has  a  tences. 

place  in  the  typewriting  instructional  In  addition  to  the  basic  equip- 
program.  ment,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  matte 

■  What  Is  It? —  white  screen,  slides,  and  .an  exten- 

Tachistoscopic  training  means  sion  cord.  Daylight  procedures 
simply  that  words,  phrases,  digits,  should  be  followed  wherever  pos- 
and  short  sentences  are  flashed  on  a  sible;  but,  if  the  teacher  prefers  a 
screen,  and  that  the  students  transfer  darkened  room,  it  may  be  used  with 
what  they  see  there  to  the  type-  good  results.  It  may  be  necessary 
written  page.  to  pull  a  shade  or  two  even  under 

•  Equipment.  The  Keystone  daylight  procedures  in  order  to  avoid 
Overhead  Projector  and  the  Key-  too  much  glare  close  to  the  screen, 
stone  Flashmeter  are  used  as  basic  •  Exposure  Materials.  It  is  pos- 
equipment.  The  overhead  projector  sible  to  construct  your  own  slides 
is  a  regular  3}i-x-4-inch  lantern-slide  by  typing  on  a  special  carbon  and 
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cellophane  and  binding  the  completed 
cellophane  copy  between  two  pieces  of 
glass.  The  Winger  Typewriting  Slide 
Series  is  now  available  for  those  desiring 
a  conaplete  skill-development  program 
on  words,  phrases,  whole  and  broken 
sentences,  capitalization  drills,  numbers, 
and  left-  and  right-hand  word  drills. 

These  slides  are  twice  as  long  as 
normal,  with  thirty-eight  exposures  on 
each  slide.  This  series  has  also  been 
produced  in  reverse,  the  exposure  ma¬ 
terial  appearing  in  yellow  on  a  black 
background.  This  was  done  to  do  away 
with  the  halation  around  black  letters 
placed  on  a  yellow  background. 

These  slides  arc  produced  photo¬ 
graphically  from  printed  copy  and  pro¬ 
vide  the  distinct  advantage  of  clear-cut, 
sharp  type.  They  mav  be  used  indefi¬ 
nitely  without  danger  of  loss  of  clarity. 

■  How  Do  You  Use  It?— 

In  the  typewriting  classroom,  the 
machine  may  be  so  placed  (about  the 
center  of  the  room)  that  you  will  be  in 
a  position  to  observe  the  responses  of 
the  entire  class.  The  exposure  area  will 
be  large  in  this  position,  and  sj'reeds  of 
1/100  of  a  second  may  be  usm  on  all 
but  the  long  phrases  and  the  sentences. 

The  tachistoscopic-training  program 
should  be  started  as  soon  as  the  key¬ 
board  has  been  covered  in  the  Iregin- 
ning  class— TOfli/  be  started  any  time  af¬ 
ter  the  first  day.  It  may  Ire  used  in  ad¬ 
vanced  classes  at  anv  time  and  should 
be  co-ordinated  with  the  particular 
skills  being  emphasized. 

•  Suggested  Procedures.  The  follow¬ 
ing  represent  some  of  the  factors  that 
should  be  considered  in  the  tachi.sto- 
scopic-training  program: 

1.  Before  starting  the  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  anv  dav,  set  the  Flashmeter 
on  “time”  and  adjust  the  exposure  so 
that  the  image  will  be  clear. 

2.  Move  the  top  mirror  up  or  down 
so  that  the  exposure  material  will  ap¬ 
pear  high  enough  on  the  screen  for 
students  to  .see  what  is  being  flashed 
without  moving  their  heads. 

3.  Provide  several  practice  exposures 
so  that  the  students  will  be  able  to  fix 


limited  to  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  of  the  period. 

8.  You  will  want  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  reactions  of  the  group 
so  that  you  can  make  adjustments  when 
they  seem  advisable.  Encourage  the 
class  to  make  suggestions,  and  to  in¬ 
form  you  when  something  is  not  going 
as  it  should. 

•  Teaching  Procedures.  \s  soon  as 
you  have  adjusted  the  machine  and 
given  the  class  several  practice  ex¬ 
posures,  you  will  be  ready  to  start  the 
training  session.  Take  one  slide  (or 
part  of  a  slide)  and  ask  the  students  to 
rtpeat  what  is  exposed  as  many  times 
as  they  can  until  you  give  the  signal  to 
finish  the  particular  unit  exposed.  Give 
a  command  such  as  “Stand  by  .  .  .”  to 
indicate  that  they  are  to  finish  typing 
the  exposure.  Then  precede  the  next 
exposure  with  commands  such  as 
“Ready  .  .  .”  and  then  “Now!”  Uniform 
spacing  between  commands  will  result 
in  a  more  eflficient  program. 

.\fter  the  class  has  practiced  all  the 
material  to  be  covered  during  the  .ses¬ 
sion,  the  material  should  lie  flashed 
once  more.  This  time,  ask  the  students 
to  wTite  the  material  exposed  once  only. 
Precede  each  exposure  by  the  signal 
“Now,”  and  run  through  each  part  of 
the  shde  in  such  rapid  order  that  the 
students  will  be  typing  almost  con¬ 
tinuously. 

The  evaluation  of  the  work  of  each 
student  will  depend  on  how  you  want  to 
use  the  results.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
program  be  not  tied  too  closelv  to  the 
regular  grading  program.  Simplv  point 
out  to  the  class  that  the  training  will 
lead  to  better  all-around  performance 
on  regular  classroom  exercises.  Bv  call¬ 
ing  for  a  show  of  hands  for  top  per¬ 
formances,  conducting  periodic  com- 
jietitive  sessions  on  groups  of  slides,  and 
calling  for  the  papers  each  day.  it  will 
bo  possible  to  secure  wholehearted  co¬ 
operation  and  interest  from  the  group. 
By  using  pretests  and  posttraining  tests 
on  various  phases,  it  will  lx*  possible  to 
provide  concrete  evidence*  of  the  values 
gained  from  tachistoscojiic  training. 


■  Why  Should  It  Be  Used?— 

You  are  probably  asking  yourself  the 
question,  “What  would  tachistoscopic 
training  do  to  help  me  get  better  re¬ 
sults  in  my  typewriting  classroom?” 
The  following  represent  some  of  the 
direct  and  indirect  benefits  to  expect 
from  a  well-organized  program; 

•  Pattern  Stroking.  One  of  the  pri- 
nrary  purposes  of  tachistoscopic  training 
is  to  impel  students  to  wTite  various 
letter  combinations  on  a  pattern  basis. 
Each  student  reaerts  to  the  exposures  at 
his  own  rate  and  is  not  paced  at  some 
arbitrary  classroom  rate  of  speed.  This 
method  of  developing  pattern  stroking 
enables  the  teacher  to  pursue  a  definite 
day-by-day  procedure  that  will  carry 
the  student  from  the  elementary  into 
the  advanced  stages  of  skill  develop¬ 
ment. 

•  Rapid  Stroking.  Studies  that  have 
lieen  completed  so  far  show  that  more 
rapid  stroking  rates  result  from  the 
continuous  program  of  serial  responses. 

•  Improved  Accuracy.  Surprisingly, 
perhaps,  more  accurate  responses  ac¬ 
company  the  increased  stroking  rates. 
Is  it  not  logical  to  assume  that  the 
reading  habits  developed  on  the  quick 
per(?eption  exercises  transfer  to  typing 
from  regular  copy?  The  training  pro¬ 
gram  apparently  reduces  the  frequency 
of  errors  normally  charged  to  reading 
difficulties,  such  as  omissions,  reversals, 
substitutions,  and  transpositions. 

•  Beneficial  to  All  Levels.  Tachisto¬ 
scopic  training  does  not  restrict  its  bene¬ 
fits  to  one  level  of  skill  potential.  The 
average  accomplishment  of  the  class 
is  higher,  the  lower  extremes  are  raised 
very  definitely,  and  more  members  of 
the  class  are  able  to  attain  high  levels 
of  skill  development. 

•  Concentration.  We  who  teach 
H  pewriting  are  constantly  on  the  alert 
for  some  special  drill  or  device  that 
will  not  only  measure  but  also  improve 
the  students’  ability  to  concentrate. 
Anyone  who  has  participated  in  a  tach- 
isto.scopic-training  program  will  not 
hesitate  to  agree  that  he  has  been  con¬ 
centrating  very  intenselv. 


their  eyes  on  the  location  of  the  ex¬ 
posure  on  the  screen.  - 

4.  Use  the  fastest  time-setting  possi¬ 

ble  on  the  material  being  flashed  dur-  Editor’s  note:  From  the  Keystone  View  Company,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania, 
ing  anv  particular  session.  .All  students  makers  and  distributors  of  tarhistoscopic  materials,  we  have  obtained  the  follow- 
must  be  able  to  perceive  what  is  lieing  information: 

prefer  the  faster  eomplete  typing  set  costs  S353.  It  includes  the  Overhead  Projector, 

speeds.  Flashmeter,  the  set  of  50  Winger  Typing  Taehistoslides,  two  slide  masks, 

5.  Once  you  start  a  program,  you  lOO  sheets  of  Keystone  cellophane  and  carbon  paper,  100  pieces  of  Keystone 
must  follow  it  consistently.  Slipshod  cover  glass,  50  pieces  of  Keystone  etched  glass,  two  rolls  of  binding  tape,  one 
methods  and  spasmodic  training  ses-  slide  booklet,  two  stereo  cases  for  holding  the  typing  slides,  and  a  50-inch  by 
sions  will  lead  to  little  or  no  improve-  50-inch  wall-type  screen. 


■„  .  „  ,  2.  A  minimum  functional  set  would  cost  S325.  It  includes  the  Overhead  Pro- 

O.  Surprise  exposures  have  no  Jector  ($174),  Flashmeter  ($79),  set  of  50  Winger  Typing  Taehistoslides  ($70, 
place  in  such  a  program,  and  each  ji.45  each),  and  two  slide  masks  ($1  each), 
flash  should  be  preceded  by  some  sort  \  teacher’s  manual  is  free, 
of  warning  that  the  exposure  is  coming. 

7.  Each  training  session  should  be _ _ _ 
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IN  WORLD  WAR  II,  the  tachis- 
toscope  was  used  for  airplane - 
recognition  dril<.'.  Now  converted 
to  peacetime  activity,  the  'scope 
is  helping  students  develop  better 
typing  habits. 


•  Relaxation.  The  intense  concentra¬ 
tion  required  to  perceive  each  exposure 
directs  the  students’  attention  away 
from  their  hands  and  actually  leads  to 
more  relaxed  responses  on  the  type¬ 
writer. 

•  Motivation.  A  well-organized  and 
continuous  program  adds  interest  for 
both  teacher  and  students.  The  teacher 
finds  that  it  is  possible  to  add  some  va¬ 
riety  to  each  class  presentation  and 
cannot  help  but  sense  a  feeling  of  suc¬ 
cess  as  the  group  responds  to  each  ex¬ 
posure.  Students  react  favorably  to  the 
program  so  long  as  care  is  taken  to 
keep  each  individual  training  period 
within  their  ability  to  perceive  and  re¬ 
spond  to  satisfactorily. 

•  Improved  Techniques.  The  natural 
tendency  to  sit  erect  and  lean  slightly 
forward  in  order  to  perceive  the  ex¬ 
posures  leads  to  an  improved  position 
at  the  machine.  The  student’s  attention 
is  also  directed  away  from  the  fingers, 
and  hesitations  due  to  a  sense  of  in¬ 
security  are  minimized.  The  emphasis 


on  natural  responses  does  away  with 
much  of  the  teMency  toward  letter-by¬ 
letter  stroking. 

•  Remedial  Possibilities.  Tachisto- 
scopic  training  can  be  directed  toward 
the  improvement  of  specific  skill  weak¬ 
nesses.  The  teacher  may  want  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  digit  training  to  improve 
the  students’  ability  to  operate  the  num¬ 
ber  row,  left-  and  right-hand  word 
drills,  special  capitalization  drills,  and 
the  like.  The  advanced  student  who  is 
still  reading  letter-  by  letter  and  stroking 
on  the  same  basis  can  be  "changed 
over”  to  pattern-stroking  habits. 

•  Carry-Over  Values.  Students  who 
have  participated  in  a  tachistoscopic- 
training  program  have  expressed  the 
belief  that  their  general  reading  abilitv 
in  other  subject-matter  areas  improved 
noticeably.  With  the  increased  atten¬ 
tion  being  paid  to  general  clerical  train¬ 
ing  in  business  education  departments 
throughout  the  country,  tachistoscopic 
training  shows  possibilities  for  addi¬ 
tional  benefits.  Flash  training  on  digits 


for  the  development  of  skill  on  num¬ 
bers  will  aid  the  student  in  perceiving 
groups  of  numbers  quickly  and  ac¬ 
curately  for  ofifice-machine  manipula¬ 
tions.  Likewise,  the  over-all  emphasis 
on  quick  perceptual  habits  will  be  of 
value  to  the  student  who  has  to  per¬ 
ceive  names  quickly  and  accurately  in 
the  filing  department. 

■  Summary— 

I  sincerely  believe  that  tachistoscopic 
training  is  the  answer  to  many  of  the 
difficulties  so  common  to  learners  in 
typewriting,  such  as  poor  speed  and 
accuracy  attainments  after  one,  two. 
three,  or  even  four  semesters  of  train¬ 
ing;  inability  to  respond  to  various  let¬ 
ter  combinations  on  a  pattern  basb; 
almost  universal  weakness  in  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  numbers;  inability  to  perceive  a 
combination  of  letters  or  words  and  to 
concentrate  on  them  as  they  are  being 
reproduced;  and  the  like.  Tachistosoop- 
ic  training  is  truly  a  teaching  aid  and 
not  an  attempt  to  exploit  ano^r  audio¬ 
visual  device. 
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Keeping  Your 


Records  in  a 


Visible  File 


MARY  MARGARET  BRADY 

Madison  College 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


IT  IS  AN  UNQUESTIONED  FACT  that  adequate  from  it.  You  may  wish  to  purchase  a  portable  visible 
and  accurate  records  are  a  necessity  to  any  successful  “book  file”  that  will  hold  enough  cards  to  accommodate 
business  organization.  They  are  equally  vital  to  the  your  classes.  Some  teachers  who  have  wished  to  test 
progressive,  successful  teacher.  Records  in  business  this  way  of  keeping  records  have  made  a  temporary 
furnish  the  facts  needed  for  operating  the  business  on  a  file  of  their  own  by  taping  5-by-3  cards  to  a  heavy  file 
sound  basis;  records  ser>'e  a  similar  purpose  in  the  folder,  arranging  each  card  so  it  hinges  a  quarter  inch 
business-training  classroom.  above  the  following  card. 

One  of  the  latest  methods  of  keeping  business  rec-  •  The  Cards.  The  size  you  use  depends  on  the  kind 
ords  is  with  the  use  of  the  visible-index  card-filing  of  file  frame  you  are  using  and  the  amount  of  informa- 
system.  It  is  fast,  accurate,  and  applicable  to  many  tion  you  wish  to  compile  on  the  card.  I  have  found 
situations.  It  lends  itself  to  quick  analysis  of  the  status  the  6-by-4  cards  the  most  satisfactory, 
and  progress  in  such  factors  as  production,  sales,  in-  In  the  preparation  of  each  student’s  recxird  card,  there 
ventory,  and  personnel.  Adapted  to  classroom  records,  are  two  elements  to  be  considered.  One  is  the  main 
the  same  system  is  equally  useful  in  providing  not  only  body  of  the  card,  on  which  you  can  duplicate  what- 
a  detailed  record  of  an  individual  student  but  also  a  ever  boxes,  graphs,  tallies,  or  other  score-keeping  aids 
visual  summary  of  the  relative  status  of  all  the  students,  will  simplify  your  record  keeping. 

You  will  find  the  use  of  visible  records  especiail)'  The  other  element  is  the  bottom  visible  margin,  the 
suitable  to  classes  in  the  skill  and  laboratory  subjects,  portion  that  overhangs  the  other  cards  and  may  be  seen 
like  t>’ping,  shorthand,  filing,  and  office  practice,  in  at  all  times.  The  student’s  name  will  be  typed  at  the 
which  progress  toward  specific  goals  and  completion  of  left  side,  very  close  to  the  bottom  edge.  It  is  possible, 
projects  needs  to  be  observed  closely.  ^  also,  to  use  the  right  side  of  this  bottom  edge  in  which 

■  Materials  Nee<Ie<l  for  Y’our  Visible  Record —  to  place  a  series  of  key  numbers  or  letters,  across  which 

You  need  only  the  file  that  houses  the  cards,  and  the  a  movable  colored  tab  may  be  slid  to  indicate  the 

cards  themselves.  status  or  progress  of  the  student. 

•  The  File.  If  you  have  a  visible-index  file  in  your  The  organization  and  use  of  the  cards  may  be  more 
laboratory,  you  may  be  able  to  use  a  drawer  or  two  clearly  understood  by  the  following  examples. 
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■  A  Record  of  Achievement  in  Filing — 

111  the  writers  class,  where  various  methods  of  filing 
are  studied,  this  card  proved  satisfactory: 


riLIK  RECORD 

■o. 


TJrp** 

Piled 

Pulled 

Qulk 

Visible  Records 

Cards 

C=I 

IZZl 

CZl 

Job  AnaljrBls  |  1 

Varladsx 

I=I 

CZZl 

□ 

Prospect 

CZl 

■tasrlc 

nn 

nu 

CZl 

Stock 

cz 

Trlpls  Cbaek 

cn 

□□ 

CZl 

Ledger 

□□ 

Mogr^hlc 

□□ 

□ 

Sales 

nj 

Subject 

cu 

IZZl 

CZl 

Pinal  Ixaa 

nn 

Soundex 
niAX*  SCAM  I 

II 

in 

Avermfe 

CZ3 

l~T3 

1 - 1 

C=3 

1 - 1 

fZZl 

IZD 

Um 

A  V  W 

T  0  3  So 

vis 

A  6-by-4  Record  Form  for  Filing 

The  upper  part  of  the  card  provides  the  names  of  the 
filing  systems  studied,  with  blocks  for  indicating  the 
speed  of  filing  and  pulling  letters  and  cards,  and  with 
spaces  also  for  quiz  grades  in  each  system,  as  well  as 
the  grades  on  the  final  examinations  in  each  system. 

The  “code  letters”  at  the  bottom  right  of  the  card 
are  an  index  to  the  eight  systems  we  teach.  As  the 
student  completes  each  type  in  the  order  named,  a 
colored  tab  is  slid  along,  toward  the  right,  to  indicate 
the  file  completed.  Or,  preferably,  a  short  slot  may  be 
cut  a  quarter-inch  before  the  first  signal  letter.  A;  then 
a  strip  of  colored  paper  can  be  slid  from  behind  the 
name  across  the  bottom  of  the  card  to  indicate  the 
progress  of  the  student.  In  either  method,  a  glanee  re¬ 
veals  the  relative  progress  of  the  entire  class  and  the 
specific  status  of  each  student  in  the  group.  For  ex¬ 
ample: 

name  A  V  H  T  G  S  So  Vis 

name  A  V  H  T  G  S  So  Vis 

Name  A  V  K  T  G  S  So  Vis 

Use  of  Signal  System  Reveals  Progress  and  Status 

■  A  Record  of  Achievement  in  Office  Machines — 

The  card  method  also  works  very  satisfactorily  in 
keeping  records  for  our  office-machines  laboratory.  In 
this  case,  the  marginal  section  of  the  card  shows  the 
name  of  the  student  and  the  progress  by  weeks.  The 
weeks  are  indicated  by  numbers  1  through  16;  and  as 
each  week’s  work  is  completed,  the  signal  is  moved  to 
the  right  to  cover  the  number  for  that  week. 

In  the  blocks  across  the  top  of  the  card  (as  shown 
in  the  next  column),  the  assigned  machine  schedule  for 
the  entire  semester  is  shown,  indicating  the  order  in 
which  the  various  machines  are  studied.  Below  this 
weekly  schedule,  squares  indicate  the  work  that  the 
student  completes  on  each  machine.  Some  machines 
have  minimum,  standard,  and  maximum  assignments— 
indicated  by  Mn,  St,  Mx,  and  T  for  test  grade. 
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A  6-by-4  Record  Form  for  Office  Machinet 

■  A  Record  of  Arhievement  in  Typing — 

Card  records  can  be  equally  effective  for  typing 
classes.  In  this  instance,  the  name  is  again  placed  at 
the  lower  left  portion  of  the  card  and  the  numbers  in¬ 
dicating  the  speed  rate  at  the  right.  The  numbers  range 
from  the  lowest  speed  in  the  class  on  a  ten-minute  timed 
writing  to  well  above  the  highest  speed.  A  green  signal 
may  be  used  to  indicate  that  all  required  ten-minute 
timings  have  been  passed;  an  orange  signal  may  indi¬ 
cate  that  all  reijuired  letter-production  tests  have  been 
passed;  and  a  blue  signal  may  indicate  that  the  rerpiire- 
ments  in  tabulation  have  been  met. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  card  may  also  show  the 
number  of  timed-writing  tests  passed,  with  the  speeds 
attained,  and  the  grades  for  production  tests  and  class 
projects.  Such  a  card  would  appear  similar  to  the 
following: 


THIRD  SBfflSTlR  TTPIIIO 


Tlaed  Writing* 

Letters  |  1|  ir~||  1  fl  □□□□□ 
Envelopes  □  □□□□  □□□□□ 
Manuscripts  □□□□□ 

Tabulations  □  □□□□ 

Rough  Dreft.  Q  |  [|  ||  ]  fl 

Projects 

□□□□□ 

□□□□□ 

Beim  kO  50  55  60  65  70  75  80  85  90 

A  6-by-4  Record  Form  for  Typing 
■  Summary — 

Any  teacher  who  is  familiar  with  or  who  wishes  to 
learn  visible  record  keeping  will  find  a  visible-card 
record  file  to  be  a  fascinating  method  of  recording 
grades— one  that  keeps  the  class  up  to  date  on  its  work 
and  one  that  gives  the  teacher  a  ready  analysis  of  in¬ 
dividual  and  class  progress.  It  is  a  method  that  is  con¬ 
venient,  easy  to  use,  and  that  provides  an  incentive  to 
the  students  and  the  teacher  for  continuous  improve¬ 
ment  and  achievement. 
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INEZ  RAY  WELLS  TELLS: 


Nly  favorite  devices  for 
teaching  transcription 


Having  done  it  myself,  I  know  that  my  short¬ 
hand  students  can  read  the  shorthand  containing 
marginal  reminders  without  seeing  the  marginal  reminders. 
Consequently  some  device  is  necessar>’  to  make  it  manda¬ 
tory  that  attention  be  given  to  the  spelling,  the  puncuation, 
the  expression  of  numbers,  and  the  use  of  hyphens  and 
apostrophes  contained  in  the  marginal  reminders.  Mastery 
of  these  points  through  spaced  repetitions  will  contribute 
much  to  success  in  transcribing. 

■  Oral  Transcription- 

First,  the  students  must  understand  that  not  all  the  punc¬ 
tuation  needed  in  sentences  js  given;  so  now  and  then  we 
read  in  all  the  needed  punctuation.  However,  since  em¬ 
phasis  can  be  lost  by  attention  to  too  many  details  each 
day,  the  usual  procedure  is  to  include  only  the  points  given 
in  the  marginal  reminders,  stating  the  reason  as  well  as 
the  usage.  After  a  day  or  two  of  “reading  in”  (oral  tran¬ 
scription)  the  reading  goes  smoothly  and  only  an  occasional 
student  must  be  prompted  to  include  problem  points  and/or 
to  supply  the  reason.  Too  much  hesitation  often  indicates 
the  need  to  study  again  the  full  statement  of  the  rules  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  back  of  the  textbook  and  to  associate  the  brief 
statement  with  the  full  meaning  of  the  rule. 

The  real  test  of  understanding  or  memory  (or  both)  is 
oral  transcription  from  dication  notes  where  the  eye  cannot 
catch  the  printed  reminder.  This,  too,  should  be  done  con¬ 
sistently  and  habitually. 

■  Marginal  Reminder  Tests— 

Tests  on  the  marginal  reminders  are  used  to  encourage 
attention  to  them  and  as  a  means  of  informing  both  the 
teacher  and  the  students  of  points  needing  explanation  and 
drill.  If  a  fluid  duplicator  is  available  for  use,  the  tests  can 
be  prepared  quickly.  It  is  shghtly  more  difiBcult  to  stencil 
tests;  but,  once  prepared,  they  can  be  used  in  succeeding 
years. 

•  I.  The  first  test,  a  part  of  which  is  shown  in  Illustration 
1,  contains  sentences  or  parts  of  sentences  from  the  textbook, 
in  which  one  punctuation  mark  or  one  pair  of  punctuation 
marics  per  hne  is  shown.  The  students  are  asked  to  write 
the  reasons  for  using  the  punctuation  marks,  expressing 
the  reasons  briefly,  as  is  done  in  the  marginal  reminders. 
However,  to  be  correct,  the  reason  does  not  have  to  fol¬ 
low  the  textbook  wording.  When  this  type  of  test  is  first 
used,  the  students  are  informed  of  its  purpose  and  allowed 
to  review  the  lessons  from  which  the  sentences  are  to  be 
selected.  Experience  shows  that  careful  attention  is  then 


given  to  the  points  contained  in  the  marginal  reminders. 

•  2.  The  second  type  of  test,  shown  in  Illustration  2, 
also  contains  sentences  from  previously  studied  lessons.  In 
addition  to  giving  reasons  for  the  punctuation  marks  that 
are  included  in  the  copy,  the  students  are  instructed  to 
transcribe  words  presenting  problems  in  spelling,  hyphena¬ 
tion,  use  of  the  apostrophe,  and  the  expression  of  numbers. 
Small  encircled  numbers  over  the  words  and  punctuation 
marks,  corresponding  to  numbers  in  tbe  answer  column, 
designate  the  parts  to  be  transcribed  or  explained. 

•  3.  Illustration  3  shows  the  type  of  test  in  which  the 
student  must  insert  punctuation  and  give  the  reason  for 
its  use.  Since  it  is  a  little  more  difficult  (and  the  purpose 
is  to  encourage  rather  than  discourage  learning),  its  use 
should  be  deferred  until  the  students  are  well  established 
in  their  knowledge  of  the  rules  for  punctuation  and  have 
had  considerable  experience  in  supplying  punctuation  when 
reading  from  their  dictation  notes. 

•  4.  Selected  sentences,  shown  in  Illustration  4,  may  be 
used  to  check  the  students’  awareness  of  all  the  details  on 
which  emphasis  has  been  placed,  because  they  are  required 
to  make  a  full  transcript  of  each  sentence. 

•  5.  Variations  of  the  tests  shown  are  used  to  place  em¬ 
phasis  where  it  is  needed.  In  a  class  which  needs  to  give 
especial  attention  to  apostrophes,  for  example,  sentences 
packed  with  words  requiring  (or  which  might  seem  to 
require)  apostrophes  are  used.  After  the  students  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  marginal  reminders  and 
with  their  meanings,  the  sentences  used  in  the  tests  may 
be  new  material.  This  eUminates  the  possibility  of  the 
student’s  memorizing  the  sentences  rather  than  under¬ 
standing  and  applying  the  rules. 

■  Results  Encouraging- 

Student  reaction  to  marginal  reminder  tests  has  been 
good.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  rash  to  say  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  hke  the  tests,  but  they  do  say  that  the  tests  are  fair 
(they  have  the  opportunity  to  prepare  for  them;  they 
know  what  is  expected);  and  that  the  tests  help  them  to 
locate  their  own  weaknesses.  On  occasion,  students  say 
that  the  tests  make  the  marginal  reminders  seem  im¬ 
portant— and  that  is  one  reason  for  using  them. 

Only  a  few  minutes  are  required  for  a  one-page  test. 
Ami  if  a  few  minutes  once  every  week  or  two  will  provide 
the  incentive  needed  to  make  the  marginal  reminders 
functional,  the  minutes  are  well  spent.— Inez  Ray  Wells, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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DRAMATIZING 

THAT  LESSON  ON  THE 
''STEPS  OF  A  SALE'' 


GERALD  B.  ROBBINS 

College  of  Education 
The  University  of  Georgia 


This  is  the  day  of  dramatiziiUon. 

Merely  stating  a  truth  is  not  enough; 
the  truth  has  to  be  made  vivid,  inter¬ 
esting,  dramaiic.  You  have  to  use 
showmanship.  Movies  do  it— radio  and 
do  it.  Top-notch  salesmen  do  it. 
Many  teachers  of  salesmanship  talk 
about  the  use  of  showmanship  and 
dramatization  in  selling,  yet  go  right 
ahead  teaching  from  a  textbook,  a  page 
at  a  time,  until  the  old  routine  of  lec¬ 
turing,  note  taking,  memorizing  classi¬ 
fications,  and  parroting  becomes  deeply 
embedded,  with  resultant  student  dis¬ 
interest.  These  teachers  are  unaware 
that  their  students  are  thinking,  “Why 
doesn’t  he  practice  what  he  preaches?” 

Dramatization  may  be  used  prac¬ 
tically  anywhere  in  a  salesmanship 
course;  however,  one  topic  of  instruc¬ 
tion  lends  itself  to  a  multitude  of 
dramatization  techni(iues— that  which 
deals  with  the  steps  of  a  sale. 

■  A  Typical  Set  of  “Steps”— 

There  are  as  many  classifications  of 
the  steps  of  a  sale  as  there  are  text- 
Ixxik  authors.  These  steps  will  run 
the  gauntlet  from  the  preapproach  step 
to  that  of  building  good  will.  For  the 
sake  of  simplicity  in  making  sugges¬ 
tions  here  concerning  the  use  of  certain 
techniques  with  certain  steps  of  a  sale, 
the  following  classification  will  be 
used: 

1.  The  first  contact  with  the  customer 
( including  the  greeting  and  first  impres¬ 
sions  ) 

2.  Determining  the  customer’s  wishes 
{ when  he  states  his  wants  specifically, 
when  he  states  his  wants  generally,  and 
when  he  does  not  state  his  wants) 

3.  Presenting  the  merchandise  ( includ¬ 
ing  the  bulk  of  the  sales  talk,  meeting  his 
ohiections,  determining  the  appeals  to  use, 
offering  merchandise  inform.ition,  and  gen¬ 
erally  “closing  in”  on  the  sale) 

4.  Closing  the  sale 

5.  Following  up  (building  good  will,  re¬ 
peat  business) 

.A  dramatization  of  any  of  the  above 


steps  or  their  subordinate  parts  should 
serve  to  stir  the  imagination  and  the 
emotions  of  the  students,  Iroth  partici¬ 
pants  and  observers;  then  learning  will 
take  place.  There  is  enough  material 
in  the  steps  of  a  sale  to  provide  each 
student  an  opportunity  to  participate  to 
some  degree  in  some  dramatization. 

The  firm  establishment  of  correct 
actions,  the  development  of  desirable 
reactions  to  changing  situations,  the 
“thinking  on  his  feet,”  and  the  stimu¬ 
lation  of  the  lively  discussions  that 
invariably  follow  good  dramatizations 
are  all  values  to  be  derived. 

■  Six  Good  Techniques  to  Use— 

The  techniques  to  use  with  partic¬ 
ular  steps  of  a  sale  will  vary  from 
instructional  point  to  instructional  point, 
from  instructor  to  instructor,  from  pur¬ 
pose  to  purpose,  and  from  student  to 
student.  For  the  instructor’s  guidance, 
some  recommended  techniques  and 
devices  are  given  below: 

•  The  Comparative  Technique.  'This 
kind  of  dramatization  is  actuallv  two 
in  one,  in  that  a  step  of  a  sale  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  poor  or  incorrect  fashion, 
and  then  this  presentation  is  followed 
immediately  with  the  dramatization  of 
the  same  step  done  correctly. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning 
the  inadvisability  of  presenting  anvthing 
incorrectly;  however,  w’hen  such  a 
presentation  is  followed  immediately  by 
a  correct  procedure,  particularlv  when 
it  carries  equivalent  dramatic  impact, 
the  learning  situation  is  dc'sirable,  and 
a  profitable  discussion  can  be  devel¬ 
oped. 

•  The  Instructor  As  Actor.  Teachers 
sometime  shun  taking  part  in  a  drama¬ 
tization  because,  the>-  claim,  this  would 
discourage  student  participation.  This 
could  be  a  rationalization  on  the  in¬ 
structor’s  part,  in  his  effort  to  cover 
his  feeling  of  inadequate’. 

The  teacher  must  .show  that  he 


knows.  He  can  set  an  example,  win 
student  respect,  and  succ'essfully  stimu¬ 
late  sound  learning  through  a  dramati- 
7.ation  well  presented.  And,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  before,  there  is  enough 
material  for  dramatization  possibilities 
in  the  steps  of  a  sale  for  all  members 
of  a  selling  course,  including  the  in¬ 
structor. 

•  The  Student  Show.  The  first  ques¬ 
tion  to  arise  in  the  use  of  students  in 
dramatizing  any  of  the  steps  of  a  sale 
is  whether  the  presentation  will  be  pre¬ 
determined  to  follow  a  fixed  pattern  or 
whether  the  presentation  will  be  an 
impromptu  affair  in  which  the  actors 
react  to  the  varying  situations  as  they 
arise. 

Planned  dramatizations  should  Ih> 
used  at  first,  with  a  gradual  tapering 
off  on  the  use  of  set  patterns  until  a 
point  is  reached  where  impromptu 
dramatizations  can  be  used  almost  ex¬ 
clusively.  A  combination  objective  of 
lioth  imparting  knowledge  and  help¬ 
ing  individual  students  must  be  em¬ 
braced  in  a  dramatization;  therefore, 
some  students  are  ready  to  participate 
in  an  impromptu  drama,  others  need 
the  crutch  of  definitely  planned  and 
memorized  material  to  give  them  the 
self-confidence  necessary  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  a  group. 

If  the  drama  has  as  its  primary  pur¬ 
pose  the  imparting  of  knowledge  or 
information,  then  the  use  of  “canned” 
performances  make  for  the  insurance 
of  properlv  presented  information. 

•  Use  of  Devices.  Certainly,  "props” 
should  be  used  in  a  dramatization. 
Even  though  the  classroom  may  not  be 
set  up  as  a  laboratory’,  some  attempt 
should  be  made  to  rearrange  the  fur¬ 
niture  to  set  the  stage  for  as  realistic 
and  meaningful  a  dramatization  as 
possible. 

Use  actual  merchandise  if  the  stu- 
(Continued  on  page  191) 
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Stekc  a  claim  for  a  tape  or  wire  recorder!  Here's  a 
primer  of  susgestions  for  making  good  use  of  it 


Voice  Recorders  in  the  Business-Law  Class 


IRVING  ROSENBLUM,  Franklin  K.  Lane  High  School,  Brooklyn  8,  New  York 


The  tape  or  wire  rec^order, 

newest  of  teaching  devices,  is  a 
sparkling  interest  rouser  in  the 
business-law  classroom.  Consider  all  the 
teaching  facilities  of  radio,  add  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  control  its 
form  and  use,  and  add  also  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  that  come  from  “learn¬ 
ing  by  doing,”  and  the  value  of  record¬ 
ings  Irecomes  apparent. 

There  are  many  uses,  but  the  one 
that  comes  spontaneously  to  mind  is 
the  dramatization  of  legal  situations, 
with  scripts  prepared  by  students  and 
the  dramatizations  discussed  as  a  class 
activity. 

Easy  to  say?  Just  as  easy  to  do! 

■  Sources  of  Dramatization— 

The  stories  for  dramatizations  may 
be  obtained  from  teacher  and  pupils, 
from  textbooks  and  magazines,  from 
cartoons  and  posters,  from  radio  and 
motion  pictures,  from  colleagues  and 
parents,  from  former  pupils  and  alumni. 

•  Every  teacher  describes  cases  that 
may  be  written  in  a  form  convenient 
for  dramatization.  Instead  of  reading 
or  telling  the  case  problem  to  the  class, 
the  teacher  prepares  the  case  as  a  short, 
one-minute  sketch  and  has  a  team  of 
students  record  it  on  tape.* 

•  Pupils  prepare  scripts  for  prob¬ 
lems,  too,  once  they  have  heard  a 


*  A  scries  of  five  such  case  tapes  is  already 
available  through  the  Minnesota  State  Director 
of  Audio-Visual  Aids,  St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota. 
The  series  is  known  as  “Tapes  for  Teaching 
Commercial  Law  in  High  School,  Code  XXXIV- 
B-8n.“  The  series  is  simple  enough  to  serve 
as  a  model  for  teachers  who  wish  to  prepare 
their  own  recordings. 


model.  One  such  problem,  written  and 
dramatized  by  three  pupils,  concerned 
a  fraudulent  sale,  illustrated  in  an 
amusing  manner.  The  basis  of  the  mis¬ 
representation  was  the  use  of  the 
French  word  “lapin”  to  describe  rabbit 
skin. 

•  Topics  treated  in  textbooks  furnish 
both  principles  of  law  and  illustrative 
cases.  Many  of  these  are  suitable  for 
expression  in  dramatized  form.  Con¬ 
tractual  responsibilities  of  minors,  for 
example,  are  explained  by  enacting 
appropriate  problems.  One  such  situa¬ 
tion  that  our  students  dramatized  con¬ 
cerned  the  obligation  of  a  minor  for 
such  necessities  as  dental  care. 

•  Noting  the  news,  teacher  and 
pupils  select  from  the  newspapers  items 
discussing  cases  or  legal  oddities  of 
special  interest.  Groups  of  two  or  three 
pupils  concentrate  on  selected  news¬ 
papers.  These  pupils  report  regularly 
on  significant  items  that  they  have  read. 
For  example,  the  magazine  section  of 
one  issue  of  the  Sunday  Times  was  the 
source  of  an  article  on  animals  involved 
in  lawsuits;  the  title  was  “You  Can’t 
Sue  An  Elephant.” 

•  Problems  presented  in  posters  and 
those  suggested  in  cartoons  may  be 
suitable  for  dramatization.  Our  poster 
series  at  school  includes  illustrations 
based  on  each  of  the  elements  of  a 
contract.  As  an  example,  one  poster  in 
the  series  on  legality  of  object  depicts 
a  barber  requesting  payment  for  pull¬ 
ing  a  tooth  for  a  customer.  This  pic¬ 
torial  problem  was  the  basis  of  a  sketch 
written  to  develop  the  rule  that  the 


practice  of  dentistry  requires  a  license. 

•  Colleagues  collect  cases  and  sub¬ 
mit  them  to  the  law  class.  These  cases 
are  derived  from  personal  experience 
and  from  readings.  As  an  example,  one 
teacher  in  our  school  reported  his  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  Small  Claims  Court. 
Pupils  themselves  bring  questions  orig¬ 
inating  at  home.  Parents  and  commu¬ 
nity  thus  contribute  real  experience  for 
classroom  use. 

•  Alumni  also  aid  the  program. 
Through  their  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  law  course,  graduates  are 
familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  material 
sought.  One  alumnus  wrote  us  to  call 
attention  to  a  newspaper  series  of 
significant  ca.ses  illustrated  in  strip- 
cartoons.  Another  former  student  maiM 
us  magazine  clippings  covering  current 
decisions.  Still  another  graduate  sent 
us  excerpts  from  the  latest  case  re¬ 
ports.  Once  graduates  know  of  your 
interest,  they  will  help  you. 

•  Motion  picture  plots  often  provide 
material  for  dramatization.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  plot  of  one  Edward  G.  Robin¬ 
son  film  invoked  the  rule  that  usurious 
agreements  are  void.  Robinson,  as 
counsel  of  a  municipal  committee  in¬ 
vestigating  corruption,  threatened  to 
expose  the  illicit  relationship  between 
the  mayor  and  the  loan  sharks.  'The 
mayor  thereupon  notified  the  investi¬ 
gating  committee  that  their  funds 
would  be  discontinued  and  their  serv¬ 
ice  thus  terminated.  Instead  of  submit¬ 
ting,  Robinson  procured  funds  by  bor¬ 
rowing  from  the  loan  sharks,  relying  on 
the  law  (New  York  State)  that  the 
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penalty  for  usury  is  forfeiture  of  both 
principal  and  interest. 

Other  films  are  occasionally  sug¬ 
gested  by  pupils.  The  legal  elements 
involved  may  be  merely  a  minor  part 
of  the  plot;  but  they  are  interesting, 
nevertheless,  as  a  practical  illustration 
of  knowledge  gain^  in  class. 

■  Preparation  of  Recordings— 

The  resourceful  teacher  will  devise 
his  own  procedure  for  preparing  record¬ 
ings.  One  obvious  method  is  the  direct 
transcription  of  a  radio  program  such 
as  a  courtroom  broadcast  or  a  campaign 
talk  on  legislative  policy.  More  com¬ 
mon  than  such  transcription,  however, 
is  the  direct  recording  of  scripts  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  pupils. 

•  Creative  expression  is  stimulated 
as  pupils  prepare  “broadcasts.”  Indi¬ 
vidual  talents  of  pupils  are  utilized  in 
planning,  writing,  dramatizing,  and 
producing  recordings.  In  one  law  class 
for  example,  two  students  wrote  a 
script  to  develop  the  principle  that 
one  who  attempts  to  practice  a  pro¬ 
fession  without  holding  the  required 
license  may  not  recover  payment  for 
his  services.  The  writers  chose  their 
cast;  the  script  was  recorded  in  class. 

The  playback  held  the  audience  en¬ 
thralled.  They  ignored  the  bell  that 
ended  the  period.  The  reason?  They 
were  listening  to  the  dramatization,  to 
the  voices  of  their  own  classmates.  The 
interest  was  as  intense  as  it  would  have 
been  if  they  had  been  looking  at  a  film 
of  their  classmates. 

•  Technical  improvements  may  be 
obtained  by  using  pupils  who  have 
specialized  in  speech  or  dramatics. 
Since  there  were  no  such  students  in 
oiur  law  classes,  we  obtained  them  by 
co-operating  with  the  speech  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  dramatics  class.  As  a 
result,  more  vigor  and  clarity  of  speech 
and  expression  appeared  in  the  record¬ 
ings. 

•  Greater  realism  may  be  obtained 
through  the  use  of  appropriate  sound 
effects.  In  one  case,  traffic  noises  were 
needed  as  a  background  to  set  the  site. 
Through  correspondence  with  a  local 
radio  station,  a  recording  of  traffic 
noises  was  borrowed.  We  wove  it  into 
our  script  by  playing  it  on  a  phono¬ 
graph  as  our  speakers  talked  into  the 
microphone. 

In  another  playlet,  a  kitchen  back¬ 
ground  was  obtained  by  using  dishes 
and  glasses  in  the  home  economics 
room.  The  clinking  and  splashing  of 
dishwashing  set  the  scene  for  a  domes¬ 
tic  episode. 

•  A  musical  theme  was  introduced 
for  many  of  the  sketches  we  prepared 
in  our  classes.  Appropriate  piano  selec¬ 
tions  were  suggested  by  the  pupils.  In 
one  household  problem,  a  solo  and  a 
duet  were  used  to  express  a  transition 
from  discord  to  accord.  In  another  case. 


"Speed  Limit:  Twenty,"  our  own  mu¬ 
sical  prelude  was  composed  to  express 
the  theme.  As  a  melody  to  weave  to¬ 
gether  a  series  of  dramatizations,  we 
used  the  chorus  of  our  school  song.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  use  of  a  piano,  some 
of  these  recordings  were  made  in  the 
music  room. 

•  A  recording  room  should  be 
selected  in  a  quiet  section  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Although  our  school  tower  was  re¬ 
mote  from  street  traffic  and  noise,  we 
soon  found  that  the  drone  of  passing 
planes  was  being  recorded  with  great 
fidelity.  We  switched  to  a  music  room 
in  the  rear  of  the  building.  There  we 
rehearsed  and  recorded  dramatizations 
prepared  by  members  of  Robe  and 
Wig,  the  law  club  of  the  school. 

•  Brief  rehearsals  were  adequate  for 
our  purpose.  Pupils  became  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  procedure  through  partici¬ 
pation  and  through  observation.  Some 
groups  worked  together,  like  commit¬ 
tees.  They  arranged  to  meet  and  con¬ 
duct  their  own  rehearsals.  As  the  pupils 
gained  experience,  they  became  more 
resourceful  and  more  proficient  in  the 
use  of  this  new  medium.  Some  pupils 
developed  sufficient  leadership  to  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  for  casting,  rehears¬ 
ing,  and  directing.  How  dynamic  this 
made  our  coursel 

■  Use  of  Recordings— 

There  are  several  elements  of  a  lesson 
that  may  be  presented  through  record¬ 
ings.  Among  these  elements  are  motiva¬ 
tion,  application,  correlation,  and  sum¬ 
mary. 

•  As  a  motivating  device,  recordings 
arouse  interest  through  a  problem  ap¬ 
proach.  Additional  motivation  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  problems  are 
presented  by  the  pupils  themselves  and 
that  their  own  voices  are  heard.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  the  recording  may  be  played 
at  the  end  of  a  period  in  order  to  stimu¬ 
late  discussion  and  reflection  on  the 
topic  for  the  lesson  of  the  next  day.  The 
pupils  then  leave  class  debating  the 
issue  and  awaiting  the  decision. 

•  As  an  opportunity  for  application, 
the  oral  problem  may  be  submitted  after 
the  legal  principle  has  been  developed. 
For  example,  the  legal  effect  of  a  bid 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  recorded  drama¬ 
tization  of  an  auction  sale.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  legal  principles  is  thus 
vividly  impressed  un<in  the  class. 

•  Throu^  correlation  of  law  and  the 
language  arts,  principles  of  law  may  be 
illustrated  in  dramatic  form.  Related 
knowledges  and  skills  are  developed. 
Knowledge  of  commercial  law  is  com¬ 
bined  with  skills  of  writing,  reading, 
speaking,  and  research.  Critical  evalua¬ 
tion  is  generated  through  the  analysis 
and  discussion  of  problems. 

•  As  a  means  of  snrtimarizing,  a 
recorded  problem  provides  a  basis  for 
discussion  of  principles  studied.  Rules 


governing  offer,  revocation,  and  accept¬ 
ance  are  elicited  in  dramatizing  a  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  want-ad.  The  pupils  identify 
the  elements  of  an  agreement  in  the 
application  for  a  job. 

■  Evaluation  of  Recordings— 

There  are  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  in  the  use  of  the  recorder.  Let  us 
consider  the  disadvantages  first. 

•  This  device  is  merely  an  auditory 
one.  Voices  are  heard,  but  the  speakers 
are  unseen.  However,  that  is  also  true 
of  ordinary  radio  broadcasts.  Further¬ 
more,  the  emphasis  in  a  dramatized  ver¬ 
sion  of  a  legal  problem  is  upon  some 
disagreement  that  can  be  effectively  and 
succinctly  expressed  verbally. 

•  Some  mechanical  skill  is  required 
in  the  operation  of  the  recording  ma¬ 
chine.  Some  instruction  is  required,  but 
the  new  models  have  been  so  simplified 
that  they  may  be  mastered  after  but  a 
few  trials.  The  flick  of  a  switch  controls 
the  mechanism. 

•  There  is  expense  involved  in  re¬ 
cording.  True,  but  not  as  great  as  you 
might  think.  Catalogs  of  the  leading 
firms  will  convince  you.  The  reels  of 
tape  or  wire  may  be  used  over  and  over 
again.  Recordings  may  be  mechanically 
“erased,”  or  the  recordings  may  be  pre¬ 
served  like  phonograph  recordings. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  the 
recorder? 

•  Recordings  may  he  stored  for  fu¬ 
ture  use.  A  library  of  recordings  may  be 
acquired  just  as  we  now  do  with  teach¬ 
ing  films.  Duplicate  copies  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  in  other  schools.  This  sys¬ 
tem  is  in  operation  in  Minnesota  under 
the  control  of  the  state  Director  of 
Audio-Visual  Aids.  Cornell  University 
provides  a  similar  service. 

•  As  a  project,  the  preparation  of 
recordings  involves  planning,  research, 
writing,  speaking,  and  directing.  These, 
in  turn,  develop  initiative,  enthusiasm, 
responsibility,  originality,  co-operation, 
and  creative  expression.  The  pupils  ex¬ 
perience  the  mental  and  emotional  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  carrying  a  project  through 
to  successful  completion.  They  engage 
in  teamwork  directed  toward  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  their  own  goals. 

•  As  a  teaching  device,  the  record¬ 
ings  present  a  motivating  problem  for 
discussion,  review,  or  summary.  One  of 
the  most  striking  effects  of  the  proper 
use  of  recordings  is  the  emotional  tone 
created  in  the  classroom.  Curiosity  is 
aroused  and  interest  sustained  as  the 
pupils  lend  first  their  ears,  and  then 
their  minds,  to  the  “classroom  broad¬ 
cast.”  The  vibrant  power  unleashed  by 
the  captured  voices  is  evidenced  in  the 
alert,  attentive  spirit  of  the  audience. 
The  pupils’  recordings  constitute  chap¬ 
ters  of  their  own  talking  textbook  in 
law.  “Tell  It  to  the  Tape”  has  supple¬ 
mented  “Pose  It  with  Pictures”  as  a 
business-law  teaching  technique. 
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N.  MAE  SAWYER,  Director  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Records  Administration,  of  Remington  Rand  Inc. 


I^PHIS  IS  NOT  a  “why-filing”  or  “whither-went-the-letter- 
I  to-Jones”  article.  Many  people  have  asked  me  how  filing 
*  grew  up— from  the  “dark  ages”  of  pigeonhole  desks  to  an 
exacting  science  of  records  control.  This  is  part  of  the 
I  story. 

^  BA  Need  for  Accurate  Filing- 

Well,  first,  tliere  was  the  need  for  filing.  It  was  defimtely 
there.  One  authority  on  literature  has  said  that  the  loss  for 
hundreds  of  years  of  unpublished  works  of  great  writers  and 
the  inspirational  letters  of  important  public  figures  was  the 
result  of  misfiling.  Believe  it  or  not,  some  of  the  greatest 
books  of  all  time  were  themselves  “filing  cabinets”!  The 
Bible,  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  Pilgrim’s  Progress  were  often 
used  for  filing  important  and  family  documents. 

But  even  early  twentieth  century  methods  were  not  far 
ahead.  It  wasn’t  until  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the 
first  World  War  that  sufficient  interest  in  a  systematic  system 
of  filing  encouraged  the  establishment  of  special  schools  to 
teach  the  subject. 

The  first  schools  of  filing  were  started  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
McCord,  who  was  doing  sales  work  with  the  Library  Bu¬ 
reau.  He  found  that  although  businessmen  install^  ex¬ 
pensive  equipment,  they  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  filing 
methods  and  didn’t  botner  to  train  the  people  who  handled 
the  filing  of  their  important  records. 

Mr.  McCord  spent  so  much  of  his  time  teaching  office 
clerks  how  to  file  that  he  decided  it  would  expedite  matters 
to  spend  all  his  time  teaching  the  new  science.  'Thus  began 
the  New  York  School  of  Filing. 

This  may  be  considered  Remington  Rand’s  entrance 
in  the  field  of  filing,  since  the  Library  Bureau  was  shortly 
merged  with  that  organization. 

B  Filing  “Grew  Up”  During  Two  Wars— 

During  World  War  I  and  for  a  time  afterward,  filing 
schools  opened  in  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia.  This 
stimulated  management’s  interest  in  the  subject  and  they 
began  to  select  more  carefully  the  personnel  charged  with 
filing.  Remington  Rand,  through  its  work  in  simplifying 
forms  and  systematizing  procedures,  did  much  to  fan  the 
spark  of  this  new  interest. 

Actually,  World  War  11  can  claim  the  greatest  credit  for 
improving  and  advancing  the  science  of  filing.  It  wasn’t  too 
long  after  manufacturers  and  businessmen  entered  into  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  government  to  produce  goods  for  the  war 
effort  that  the  importance  of  good  filing  methods  became 
really  appreciated. 

Thousands  of  directive,  production  orders,  and  memo¬ 
randa  of  the  War  Production  Board  put  new  challenges 
on  fibng  methods.  The  problems  of  filing  became  one  of 
the  most  important  aspects  of  office  management.  It  was  at 


this  time,  too,  that  the  executive  began  to  realize  that  a 
great  degree  of  accuracy  was  requir^  of  the  filing  clerk. 
He  reasoned  that,  while  the  bookkeeper  or  accountant 
could  prove  his  work  at  the  close  of  each  day’s  transactions, 
the  file  operattv  never  knew  tho  accuracy  of  her  work  until 
the  records  were  requested.  No  time  to  “patch  up”  mis¬ 
takes! 

Begun  by  RR’s  American  Institute  of  Filing  and  con¬ 
tinued  tmder  the  guidance  of  RR’s  new  American  Institute 
of  Records  Administration,  a  policy  of  encouraging  the 
teaching  of  filing  in  the  colleges,  universities,  business 
schools,  and  high  schoob  of  the  country  has  been  estab¬ 
lished. 

B  Development  of  Teaching  Aids— 

Remington  Rand  believed  that,  if  filing  was  to  be  effec¬ 
tively  taught,  special  teaching  aids  must  be  developed. 
The  experience  of  the  various  filing  schools  with  full-sized 
filing  equipment  was  discouraging.  When  a  student  was 
checked  on  for  the  accuracy  of  hCr  filing,  for  example,  there 
was  always  the  question  as  to  who  actually  misfiled  a 
particular  record  because  all  students  used  the  same 
standard-sized  file  drawers. 

As  an  answer  to  this  teaching  problem,  and  many 
others,  sets  of  individual  filing  boxes  were  designed  by 
Remington  Rand  so  that  the  filing  could  still  be  taught  by 
the  “doing”  method  and  yet  cost  very  little  per  student. 
To  accompany  the  individual  filing  units,  a  complete  pro¬ 
gram  of  teacher  and  student  filing  aids  was  developed. 

Remington  Rand  training  programs  are  designed  to  fit 
courses  of  three  different  lengths: 

•  The  20-period  course,  covering  the  alphabetic  arrange¬ 
ment  of  names  and  the  alphabetic  filing  of  correspondence. 
'This  course  can  be  completed  in  twenty  class  periods,  or 
about  15  clock  hours. 

•  The  40-period  course,  covering,  in  addition  to  alpha¬ 
betic  filing,  work  on  numeric  and  “automatic”  correspond¬ 
ence  filing,  charge  methods,  cross  reference,  transferring, 
follow-up,  equipment,  and  supplies.  This  course  can  be 
completed  in  forty  periods,  or  about  30  clock  hours. 

•  The  80-period  course,  covering,  in  addition  to  the  work 
in  the  40-period  coiuse,  training  in  “visible”  record  keep¬ 
ing.  This  course  takes  about  60  clock  hours. 

Teachers  select  the  course  best  fitted  for  their  school 
program.  'The  trend  today  is  toward  giving  more  and  more 
time  to  the  teaching  of  indexing,  filing,  and  visible  record 
keeping. 

B  Practical  Working  Materials— 

The  material  for  the  courses  includes  such  supplies  as  sets 
of  practice  letters,  each  set  designed  to  teach  students  how 
to  solve  specific  filing  problems;  cross-reference  sheets;  and 
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cards.  A  woricbook  is  available  to  supplement  the  text¬ 
book  when  teaching  tlie  rules  of  filing. 

•  Eight  different  practice  files  are  offered,  including 
(1)  Alphabetic  Card  Index,  (2)  Variadex  Alphabet,  (3) 
Geographic,  (4)  Numeric,  (5)  Triple-Check  Automatic, 
(6)  Alphabetic  Subject,  (7)  Decimal  Subject,  and  (8) 
Soundex  Indexes. 

Thus  the  students  leam  how  to  file  by  actually  fiUng  real 
letters  in  real  indexes,  each  index  arranged  exactly  like 
full-sized  files  and  filed  in  separate  trays.  Practice  units 
for  teaching  the  five  major  records  used  in  business— Job 
Analysis  and  Personnel  Records,  Prospect  Records,  Stock 
Records,  and  two  kind  of  Ledgers  and  Sales  Records— are 
also  available. 

•  In  1925,  Remington  Rand  published  Progressive  Index¬ 
ing  and  Filing.  This  book  has  been  reprinted  ainl  revised 
many  times;  in  1950,  a  completely  revised  fifth  edition  was 
published.  Anotlier  text.  Visible  Records,  Their  Place  in 
Modem  Business,  was  published  in  1935  and  has  also  been 
revised  and  reprinted  many  times  since  that  date. 

■  Other  Aids  to  Instruction- 

Teachers  using  the  Institute’s  practice  equipment  are 
offered  many  free  teaching  aids: 

•  A  su^ested  plan  for  teaching  each  of  the  three  differ¬ 
ent  lengths  of  courses  in  filing. 

•  Teacher’s  manuals  that  include  answers  to  all  questions 
in  the  textl)ook  and  charts  for  checking  the  students’ 
practice  work. 

•  Consultation  Service.  Teachers  are  urged  to  submit  to 
the  Institute  any  filing  problems  that  may  arise  in  the 
classroom.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  help  solve  these 
problems  clearly  and  comprehensively. 

•  “Que.stion  and  Answer  Service”  letters,  mailed  every- 


other  month  during  the  school  year.  Each  letter  contains 
helpful  suggestions  and  extra  test  material.  When  making 
initial  purchases  of  the  practice  equipment,  teachers  are 
urged  to  rwtify  the  Institute  so  that  their  names  may  be 
placed  on  the  mailing  fist  for  this  free  service. 

•  “Checking”  charts  and  “finding”  charts  for  students  to 
use  in  reporting  the  results  of  their  practice  work,  according 
to  instructions  given  in  the  various  jobs  included  in  the 
textbook. 

•  Certificate  Plan.  Tests  are  provided  by  the  Institute, 

and  certificates  are  issued  to  those  who  make  qualifying 
scores.  ' 

•  A  correspondence  course  in  filing.  This  course  pre¬ 
pares  teachers  of  filing.  Filling  out  the  answer  sheets  and 
charts  provided  in  this  course  is  the  most  practical  and 
satisfactory  way  to  acquaint  teachers  with  our  practice 
erjuipment.  For  teachers  who  have  had  previous  training, 
the  course  is  an  excellent  review. 

■  Looking  Back— And  Forward- 

Looking  back  over  the  years  since  filing  became  one  of 
the  sciences  of  office  management,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
teachers  in  our  high  schools,  business  schools,  and  other 
institutions  have  made  important  contributions  to  the 
progress  in  filing.  Through  their  helpful  suggestions  and 
criticisms,  filing  has  become  an  important  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  curriculum. 

Filing  and  record  keeping  are  no  longer  delegated  to  the 
part-time  clerk,  the  office  boy,  or  the  receptionist.  Filing 
is  being  recognized  as  an  important  function  of  business, 
and  training  in  these  fundamental  principles  is  bec'oming 
a  must.  Only  by  continued  study  of  advanced  methods  and 
procedures  will  records  management  keep  in  step  with 
the  ever-growing  complexities  of  industry  and  business. 
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IN  SECRETARIAL  PRACTICE 


DR.  CHARLES  B.  HICKS 

Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio 

SF' TiETARIAL  practice  .  .  .  secretarial  procedures 
.  .  .  office  training  for  secretaries  .  .  .  secretarial 
office  practice  .  .  .  applied  secretarial  practice  .  .  . 
office  practice  ,  .  .  effective  secretarial  practice  .  .  . 
secretarial  training  .  .  ,  secretarial  techniques  .  .  .  secre¬ 
tarial  work  .  .  .  these  are  a  few  of  the  titles  used  in  high 
scliools,  colleges,  business  colleges,  and  universities  to 
describe  the  broad  area  of  secretarial  training  that  is 
not  covered  in  shorthand  or  in  typewriting  classes.  The 
e.xact  title  is  immaterial.  The  subject  matter  is  primarily 
of  a  “finishing”  nature.  We’ll  call  it  secretarial  practice 
here,  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 

H  Responsibilities,  Relationships,  Review — 

These  three  words  describe  the  major  areas  of  secre¬ 
tarial  practice.  These  are  the  Three  R's  of  secretarial 
practice. 

Secretarial  practice  should  not  be  confined  to  machine 
instruction  or  to  clerical  activities.  It  should  not  be 
simply  an  advanced  shorthand  or  advanced  typewriting 
class.  It  must  c-over  the  essentials  that  every  secretarial 
student  must  master  in  order  to  be  a  successful  secretary. 
What  are  these  essentials? 

The  essentials  will  vary  from  school  to  school.  If  no 
office-machine  training  is  given  in  any  other  class,  then 
an  essential  in  secretarial  practice  must  be  some  degree 
of  office-machine  training.  If  no  filing  is  taught  in  any 
other  class,  then  some  filing  must  be  taught  in  secretarial 
practice.  If  no  secretarial  record  keeping  is  taught  in 
any  other  class,  then  secretarial  record  keeping  must  be 
taught  in  secretarial  practice.  These  things  must  be 
taught  somewhere,  because  they  are  important  parts 
of  a  secretary’s  training. 

Ideally,  however,  machine  instruction,  filing  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  secretarial  accounting  should  be  taught  in 
separate  classes.  There  is  too  much  that  must  be  taught 
beyond  these  skills  if  our  secretarial  graduates  are  to  be 
secretarial  graduates  rather  than  clerical  graduates. 


The  essentials  can  be  grouped  under  the  'Three  R’s: 
Responsibilities,  Relationships,  and  Review. 

B  ResponsibUitiee — 

The  responsibilities  of  a  secretary— the  duties,  activi¬ 
ties,  and  knowledges  required— have  been  well  defined 
in  three  major  research  studies: 

1.  Analysis  of  Secretarial  Duties  and  Traits,  by  Char¬ 
ters  and  Whitley.  *• 

2.  The  Personal  Secretary,  by  Nichols. 

3.  The  Personal  Secretary,  by  Place. 

Each  of  these  studies  differs  somewhat  in  the  order 
of  duties,  but  the  following  grouping  of  frequent  secre¬ 
tarial  duties  summarizes  the  major  findings  of  these 
studies  and  contains  the  activities  and  knowledges 
needed  by  a  secretary  on  the  job. 

1.  Taking  dictation  and  transcribing. 

2.  Using  the  telephone— telephone  etiquette,  memo¬ 
randums,  card  file  of  most-used  numbers,  local  calls, 
long-distance  calls,  switchboard,  teletypewriter  service, 
interoffice  communications. 

3.  Acting  as  a  receptionist- receiving  office  callers, 
making  appointments,  keeping  a  record  of  appointments. 

4.  Taking  care  of  incoming  mail- sorting,  opening,  re¬ 
moving  contents,  dating,  preparing  the  mail  for  the 
employer,  remittance  records,  separate-cover  mail  rec¬ 
ords,  special-delivery  records,  transferring  and  routing 
cl  mail,  reading,  underlining,  annotating,  digesting  cor¬ 
respondence. 

5.  Taking  care  of  outgoing  moi/— checking  that  every¬ 
thing  is  correct,  folding,  inserting,  sealing,  weighing, 
affixing  postage,  knowledge  of  mail  schedules,  sending 
money,  forwarding,  mailing  lists,  postal  information, 
freight  and  express  shipments. 

6.  Composing  /e«ers— personality  in  letters,  “you”  ap¬ 
proach,  letters  of  acknowledgment,  letters  of  transmittal. 

7.  Sending  te/egro  ms— straight  telegrams,  day  letters, 
night  letters,  delivery  report,  repeat-back  service,  how 
to  send  telegraphic  money  orders,  preparing  messages, 
how  to  count  words,  cablegrams,  radiograms. 

8.  Constdting  reference  books— major  sources  of  in¬ 
formation,  library  services,  books  on  secretarial  work, 
reference  books  on  pertinent  topics,  how  to  use  refer¬ 
ence  books,  taking  notes. 

9.  Typing  reports^  minutes,  and  legal  documents— 
piocedures  in  typing  reports,  manuscripts,  outlines, 
tables,  graphs,  assembling  reports,  minutes  of  meetings, 
agendas,  notices  of  meetings,  parliamentary  procedure, 
typing  of  legal  documents,  contracts,  mortgages,  leases. 

10.  Operating  adding  or  calculating  machines. 

11.  Taking  care  of  travel  details— types  of  travel  ac¬ 
commodations,  credit  cards,  travel  reservations,  baggage 
restrictions,  reading  a  timetable,  time  zones,  preparing 
an  itinerary,  getting  the  employer  ready,  hotel  reserva¬ 
tions,  travelers’  checks,  expense  reports,  forwarding  mail. 

12.  Performing  banking  octioities— making  deposits, 
writing  checks,  stopping  payment,  indorsing  checks, 
reconciling  the  bank  statement,  certified  checks,  cashier’s 
checks,  bank  drafts,  money  orders,  voucher  checks, 
promissory  notes. 

13.  Keeping  financial  records— petty  cash,  payroll,  in- 
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snrance  records,  investment  records,  balance-sheet,  profit 
and  loss  statement. 

14.  Maintaining  records  for  purchases  and  sales— 
requisitions,  purchase  orders,  order  letters,  invoices, 
credit  memorandums,  statements  of  account,  commer¬ 
cial  drafts,  trade  acceptances. 

15.  Using  duplicating  equipment— stencil  duplicating, 
gelatin  and  liquid  processes,  multilith  and  multigraph 
processes. 

■  Training  for  Responsibilities— 

Not  all  the  duties  we  have  listed  are  taught  in  sec¬ 
retarial-practice  class.  Taking  of  dictation,  transcribing, 
and  general  typing  activities  are,  of  course,  taught  in 
shorthand  and  typewriting  classes.  Machine  instruction 
is  best  taught  in  separate  machine  classes.  The  secre¬ 
tarial-practice  class,  however,  should  continue  to  build 
on  these  skills  and  make  use  of  them  in  special  secre¬ 
tarial  activities.  The  remaining  activities  are  the  ones 
that  are  of  greatest  concern  in  secretarial-practice 
classes. 

Emphasis  in  the  teaching  of  these  activities— respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  secretary— must  be  on  a  doing  basis.  It 
is  not  sulBcient  to  discuss  or  lecture.  Techniques  have 
to  be  taught  and  mastered  through  actual  practice. 

B  Relationships — 

Training  in  skills  and  office  procedures  is  not  enough. 
Personality  development,  self-improvement,  adjustment 
to  the  job,  the  importance  of  work  habits  and  certain 
attitudes— all  of  these  are  a  part  of  the  relationships 
area  of  secretarial  practice. 

The  personality  traits  that  have  been  emphasized 
again  and  again  by  employers  as  essential  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  secretary  are  these: 

1.  Accuracy— in  names  of  people,  in  spelling  of  words, 
in  facts,  in  the  typing  and  transcribing  of  notes 

2.  Punctuality— in  getting  work  done,  in  being  at 
work,  in  following  up  work 

3.  Secrecy— in  keeping  office  information  in  the  office, 
in  taking  care  of  the  employer’s  personal  affairs 

4.  Toef- in  handling  difficult  situations,  in  getting 
others  to  do  things,  in  managing  office  human  relation¬ 
ships 

5.  Ability  to  follow  direcfions— in  getting  instructions 
correct,  in  following  through  on  work 

6.  Appearance— of  the  office  desk,  working  space,  and 
the  secretary 

7.  Initiative— in  knowing  what  comes  next  in  a  series 
of  tasks,  in  beginning  work  without  constant  prompting 

8.  Health— and  its  effect  on  attitudes,  ability,  and 
personality 

9.  Voice— quality',  enunciation,  pronunciation 

10.  Attitude— toward  work,  toward  fellow  workers, 
willingness  to  work 

11.  Objectivity— in  being  able  to  take  criticism,  in 
concealing  personal  feelings 

12.  Loyalty— to  the  firm,  to  fellow  employees,  and  to 
oneself 

13.  Appreciation— of  the  achievements  of  others,  of 
the  help  that  others  give  in  the  office 

14.  Ability  to  learn— names  and  locations  of  office 


staff,  special  policies  and  procedures  in  the  office,  names 
and  business  connections  of  visitors  to  the  office,  whims 
and  special  desires  of  individuals  in  the  office 

15.  Honesty— in  dealing  with  associates,  in  putting  in 
a  full  day’s  work 

16.  Co-operation— in  getting  along  with  others,  team¬ 
work  in  the  office 

17.  Alertness— to  instructions  given,  in  following 
orders 

18.  Interest  and  ambition— in  getting  ahead  personal¬ 
ly,  in  helping  the  boss  get  his  work  done 

19.  Work  habits— in  using  time  efficiently,  in  accept¬ 
ing  suggestions 

20.  Friendliness— in  cheering  up  people,  in  listening 
to  others,  in  greeting  others,  in  talking  on  the  telephone 

21.  Judgtnent— in  dealing  with  specific  problem-situ¬ 
ations,  in  making  necessary  decisions 

■  Training  for  Relationshipa — 

These  traits— and  others— spell  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  on  the  job  for  a  secretary.  Undoubted¬ 
ly  the  traits  should  be  taught  in  every  class  from  the 
kindergarten  on  up,  but  a  secretarial-practice  teacher 
must  certainly  be  sure  that  these  traits  have  been  em¬ 
phasized  and  taught  to  every  secretarial  student  ap¬ 
proaching  graduation. 

The  human-relations  area  is  an  important  one,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  one.  In  secretarial-practice 
classes  in  the  past— which  have  largely  emphasized 
only  the  skills  or  techniques— this  area  has  often  been 
neglected  or  taken  for  granted. 

■  Review— 

Because  of  the  fact  that  secretarial  practice  is  a 
finishing  class,  and  because  it  is— or  should  be— a  vo¬ 
cational  class  given  just  before  graduation,  there  are 
many  factors  contributing  to  the  success  of  a  secretary 
that  must  be  reviewed. 

The  review  activities  are  largely  these: 

1.  Review  of  spelling 

2.  Review  of  grammar 

3.  Review  of  vocabulary 

4.  Review  of  letter  format 

5.  Review  of  arithmetic  computations  required  of 
the  secretary 

6.  Review  of  punctuation 

7.  Review  of  capitalization 

8.  Review  of  word  division 

9.  Continued  practice  in  shorthand  skills 

10.  Continued  practice  in  typewriting  skills 

11.  Continued  practice  in  transcription  skills 

12.  Continued  practice  in  office-machine  skills 

A  wealth  of  good  practice  material  and  an  emphasis 
on  activities  that  include  these  review  areas  are  the 
keys  to  continued  development  in  these  “basics”  for 
every  secretary. 

■  Summary — 

These  are  the  Three  R’s  of  secretarial  practice.  They 
make  up  the  three  major,  general  objectives  of  a  sec¬ 
retarial-practice  course.  'The  divisions  of  these  Three  R’s 
include  the  necessary  content  of  a  secretarial  practice 
class. 
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WELCOME^ 


M  C  M 


D  A  0 


•Jf  I  A' I'^E  ? 

Ry 


ANU  FPIFNDS 


PARENTS'  NIGHT 


For  Your  Bulletin  Board 


Students  will  make  wonderful  bulletin-board'  displays  for  you,  if 
you  give  them  a  chance  to  do  so.  Ask  Mrs.  Inez  Loveless,  of  Williamette 
High  School,  Eugene,  Oregon.  Last  year  her  students  took  charge  of  the 
bulletin  boards;  two  of  their  displays  are  shown  in  the  pictures  on  this  page. 

The  “Welcome!”  display  at  the  top  of  the  page  was  shown  throughout  the 
school-visitation  period  of  American  Education  Week  last  November,  and  its 
modest  shorthand  vocabulary  intrigued  Mom,  Pop,  Relatives,  and  Friends.  The 
bottom  display  was  used  just  before  Easter.  The  shorthand  outlines  were  made 
of  pipe-stem  cleaners— the  fuzzy  surface  takes  glue,  making  the  outlines  easy 
to  mount  on  the  paper  backing  of  each  display.  (“I  think,”  says  Mrs.  Loveless, 
“that  my  students  learned  more  about  the  proportions  of  outlines  this  way  than 
through  any  drills  I’ve ^ ever  tried!”) 

Mrs.  Loveless  lets  her  students  form  their  own  committees,  each  of  which 
takes  over  the  board  in  rotation.  Committees  vie  with  one  another  for  ingenuity 
of  themes  and  ideas.  Nearly  all  the  board  displays  are  linked  to  school  activities 
or  seasons.  Students  spend  far  more  hours  on  the  displays  than  any  teacher 
could.  The  results:  tremendous  student  interest  in  each  display,  an  attractive 
and  constantly  fresh  bulletin  board  in  the  room,  and  a  lessening  of  teacher  > 
chores.— Madeline  S.  Strony. 


KEY:  April  showers  bring  May  flowers  . . .  April 
Fool  has  passed  and  you  [are]  the  biggest  fool 
at  last  ...  I  could  write  a  sonnet  about  your 
Easter  bonnet  .  .  .  Easter  is  here,  the  nicest 
time  of  the  year  .  .  .  Here  comes  the  Easter 
Bunny  .  .  .  Easter  Bunny  .  . .  Let  us  hunt  Easter 
eggs. 
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DO  YOU  arch  your  neck,  hunch  over, 
slump  in  the  chair,  twist  your  feet  around, 
or  dangle  your  hands? 


YOU  SHOULD  sit  erect,  back  in  the  chair, 
feet  squarely  on  the  floor,  as  expert 
Norman  Saksvig  does  here. 


POSTURE 


DO  YOU  grab  the  return  lever,  or  lean  YOU  SHOULD  toss  the  carriage  by  a  flick 

over,  or  yank  the  carriage  so  hard  it  moves  of  the  wrist,  making  the  carriage  coast 

your  machine?  to  the  margin. 


The  L.  C.  Smith  &  Corona  Typewriter  Company  has 
released  a  new  film  for  school  use.  It  is  “Better  Typing 
— .\t  Your  Fingertips,”  a  16mm  sound  film  that  runs  for 
30  minutes.  It  is  a  screening  of  the  humorous  and 
t  ffective  demonstration  that  former  champion  Norman 
Saks\ig  has  presented  in  thousands  of  schools.  The 
pictures  above  are  from  this  film. 
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From  Smith -Corona's 
New  Free  Film 


How*s  Your  Technique  ? 


DO  YOU  arch  your  wrists  like  a  begging 
puppy,  or  drag  them  on  the  frame  of  your 
typewriter? 

WRISTS 

YOU  SHOULD  hold  your  hands  so  that 
the  slant  of  the  backs  is  parallel  to  the 
keyboard  slant. 

The  film  is  not  a  treatment  of  short  cuts  nor  an 
advertising  presentation— Smith-Corona  is  mentioned 
only  once.  Rather,  the  film  is  an  excellent  presentation 
of  right-versus-wrong  fundamentals  in  posture,  carriage 
control,  stroking,  paper  insertion,  tabulating,  and  num¬ 
ber  controls.  This  film  ought  to  be  shown  to  every 
group  of  students  who  are  trying  to  learn  to  type  or  to 


improve  their  skill,  whether  beginners  or  advanced 
students. 

The  film  may  be  obtained  free,  except  for  slight 
transportation  charges,  from  the  distributor  who  is 
handling  the  films  for  Smith-Corona:  Modem  Talking 
Picture  Service,  45  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  20, 
New  York.  Don’t  miss  it;  it’s  fine! 
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C.  E.  DAMON,  Formerly  at  Colorado  Stal 


NO  CLASS  can  sound  as  dead  as  a  typewriting  class  in 
a  slump.  The  machines  may  be  making  noises;  but, 
to  the  trained  ear  of  the  teacher,  eveiyihing  is  wrong. 
The  keys  are  being  pushed  instead  of  hit;  many  students 
are  sitting  more  under  the  typewriter  than  in  front  of  it; 
and  each  machine  sounds  like  a  tired  woodpecker  half¬ 
heartedly  searching  for  breakfast.  “Now  is  the  time  for  .  .  ." 
the  teacher  to  do  something— and  quick!  If  you  can  make 
people  laugh,  you  can  teach  them  almost  anything.  And 
listeners  who  have  just  laughed  will  take  instruction  and 
correction  with  an  ease  that  is  surprising. 

■  Clues  to  Class  Interest— 

If  yomr  students  hurry  to  get  books  or  folders  before 
someone  else  does;  if  they  ask  you  what  you  are  going  to 
do  next;  if  they  insert  the  first  sheet  of  paper  both  too  fast 
and  too  crooked;  then  you  know  they  are  interested. 

If,  however,  your  students  approach  their  typewriters  as 
though  the  two  were  old  enemies;  if  they  begin  typing  at 
a  speed  that  sounds  Uke  three  words  a  minute;  if  they 
hesitate  about  getting  down  to  work;  or  if  they  continually 
lag  in  production  of  important  assignments;  then  you  have 
a  monotony  problem  that  demands  a  fresh  approadr. 

■  Do  Visual  Aids  Help?— 

There  are  several  aids  that  are  effective  for  pepping  up 
the  typing  class— contests,  games,  exhibits  of  good  papers  or 
progress  charts,  and  pictures  or  cartoons  of  situations  that 
make  a  connection  between  business  life  and  the  student. 
Of  these  devices,  cartoons  are  the  most  likely  to  give  the 
student  that  feeling  of  wanting  to  improve.  They  help  make 
typing  seem  like  fun!  Cartoons  have  the  advantage  of 
teaching  important  personal  qualities  through  an  impersonal 
approach. 

•  We  are  accustomed  to  seeing  cartoons  in  our  daily 
reading.  They  are  foimd  in  nearly  every  magazine  on  the 
newsstand.  They  involve  humorous  and  pointed  comments 
on  most  phases  of  American  life.  Cartoons  have  also  been 
used  for  generations  to  influerrce  political  thought.  They  are 
used  in  advertising,  in  trade  journals  (to  instruct  as  well  as 
to  amuse),  and  in  other  peric^icals  to  call  our  attention  to 
our  manners,  our  buying  habits,  and  to  help  us  laugh  at 
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College  of  Education,  Ci^eley,  Colorado 


our  troubles.  If  you  put  a  cartoon  on  your  bulletin  board, 
you  will  insure  immediate  attention. 

■  How  to  Use  Cartoons— 

Cartoons  should  be  used  in  your  classroom  either  singly 
or  in  small  groups.  Continued  interest  in  your  bulletin  board 
depends  on  change  at  reasonable  intervals.  Mass  display  of 
many  items  holds  students  too  long  the  first  day  and  holds 
them  not  at  all  after  two  or  three  days. 

•  Clip  cartoons  neatly  and  glue  them  to  a  firm  backing. 
By  this  treatment,  you  tan  save  them  for  futiue  use.  Car¬ 
toons  usually  have  no  particular  age,  and  they  will  be  useful 
for  years  to  come,  if  kept  in  good  condition. 

•  Time  the  use  of  your  cartoons.  If  your  students  pull 
paper  from  the  machine  without  wiing  the  paper  release 
lever,  put  up  the  appropriate  cartoon.  If  the  area  around 
the  wasteba^et  loolb  like  a  snowdrift,  put  up  the  “basket¬ 
ball  star"  cartoon.  Save  each  cartoon  for  the  psychological 
moment  when  it  will  do  the  most  good,  and  your  students 
will  correct  themselves  much  more  readily  than  when  told 
their  fault  by  their  teacher. 

•  Perhaps  there  will  be  long  periods  of  time  when  you 
will  have  no  need  for  any  cartoons.  If  kept  up  without  a 
specific  reason,  the  cartoons  will  lose  their  impact. 

■  Why  Typing  Cartooiu?— 

Cartoons  built  to  fit  specific  situations  have  the  added 
advantage  of  being  completely  to  the  point  and  lose  none 
of  their  humorous  aspect  in  the  process.  Some  of  them 
should  picture  the  teacher  as  the  point  of  the  joke,  proving 
that  no  person  in  the  room  is  without  fault,  and  also  prov¬ 
ing  that  teacher  can  see  a  joke  when  one  is  in  plain  sight. 

•  Typing  cartoons  help  the  teacher  greatly  by  creating 
a  self-disciplining  factor.  No  student  who  sees  the  cartoon, 
“Louis  the  Lip,”  wants  to  be  called  “Louie”  by  his  long- 
suffering  neighbor.  Added  value  comes  from  the  realization 
by  the  student  that  a  series  of  cartoons  about  him  is  evidently 
coming  in  the  near  future. 

(Note:  For  a  set  of  12  cartoons,  8  by  12  inches,  send 
$1.50  to  Mr.  Damon,  National  Association  (rf  Secondary- 
School  Principals,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.C.) 
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Tie  in  Timely  Events  with 
i^ooLkeepina 


MILTON  BRIGGS 
Bookkeeping  Editor 


»N  OUR  ENTHUSIASM  for  teaching 
bookkeeping,  we  sometimes  overlook 
opportunities  to  tie  in  our  subject 
with  topics  of  timely  interest.  Holi¬ 
days,  vacation  periods,  and  local  busi¬ 
ness  situations  can  often  serve  as  the 
means  of  getting  better  attention  from 
our  students;  and,  by  creating  added 
interest,  we  are  leading  students  toward 
greater  achievement. 

Many  wise  administrators  have  ad¬ 
vised  their  teachers  to  keep  in  mind 
constantly  that  they  are  teaching  human 
beings,  iK>t  just  subjects.  Human  beings, 
particularly  those  young  in  years  and 
spirit,  like  to  learn  when  their  teachers 
take  into  consideration  the  timely  topics 
and  events  that  affect  their  everyday 
living. 

•  Throughout  the  school  year,  book¬ 
keeping  teachers  have  many  opportu¬ 
nities  to  make  these  timely  connections 
with  their  subject.  Very  soon  now, 
year-end  activities  in  the  business  world 
will  throw  a  spotlight  on  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  financial  statements,  inventory¬ 
taking,  and  other  practical  procedures. 
February  and  March  will  bring  many 
articles  in  newspapers  and  periodicals 
on  taxes.  "Students  will  hunt  enthusi¬ 
astically  for  these  articles  and  will  bring 
them  into  the  classroom  if  the  teacher 
takes  the  time  to  point  out  the  close 
relationship  between  taxes  and  book¬ 
keeping. 

Right  now,  near  the  beginning  of 
the  most  celebrated  holiday  season, 
teachers  have  an  opportunity  to  add  a 
little  touch  of  the  Christmas  .spirit  to 
their  bookkeeping  instruction.  Busi¬ 
ness  EnucaxiON  World’s  monthly  con¬ 
test  probleiB  briefly  presents  the  busi¬ 
ness  activitie!  of  a  toyshop.  Student 
are  called  on  to  journalize  its  transai- 
tions,  post  the  journal  entries,  aiir 
prepare  a  trial  balance.  Certificates 
of  achievement  or  pins  are  available 
for  those  who  complete  the  contest 
problem  successfully.  Please  read  the 
rules  before  you  present  the  problem  to 
your  students. 

■  The  December  Contest  Problem— 


George  Merry  is  the  proprietor  of 
Toy  Village,  a  retail  store  specializing 
in  the  display  and  sale  of  things  that 
add  to  the  happiness  of  tots  and  teens. 

•  Directions  for  Students.  In  this 
contest  problem,  assume  that  you  are 
employed  as  a  part-time  bookkeeper  for 
Toy  V'illage.  To  earn  a  Junior  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Achievement  or  pin,  make 
entries  for  the  transactions  in  simple 
general-journal  form.  Use  pen  and  ink 
and  both  sides  of  regular  bookkeeping 
paper  or  plain  white  paper  prt^perly 
ruled. 

To  earn  a  Senior  Certificate  of 
Achievement  or  pin,  journalize  the 
transactions  and  dien  post  the  entries 
to  a  general  ledger.  Number  eadi  ac¬ 
count  and  be  sure  to  fill  in  posting 
references.  Use  both  sides  of  your 


■OOKKEEPING  CONTEST  RULES 

1.  Students  enrolled  in  business  education 
classes  everywhere  ore  eHgible  to  participate. 
Reprints  of  the  contest  ptwIenH  nMy  be  pur- 
chosed  from  BEW  ot  5  cents  eodi  or  by 
subscription;  10  tests  a  month,  for  nine 
months,  cost  only  $2;  each  additional  sub¬ 
scription  for  nine  months,  20  cents. 

2.  Either  teochers  or  student  indM  may 
select  the  papers  to  be  certified,  but  the 
teocher  must  write  and  sign  the  statement 
that  certifies  to  the  eligibility  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  named. 

3.  Print  or  type  a  list  of  the  nomes  of 
students  who  prepare  acceptable  papers.  In¬ 
dicate  beside  each  nome  srhether  the  student 
it  to  receive  (al  the  iuular  oword,  (b) 
the  senior  award,  or  Ic)  the  superior  oword, 
ond  whether  OMlication  is  mode  for  a 
Certlfkate  of  Achievement  (fee,  10  Cents), 
e  gold -end -enamel  O.B.E.  pin  (fee,  50 
cents),  or  both  (fee,  60  cents). 

4.  If  15  or  mere  students  gualify  on  cither 
or  both  problems  ond  ore  named  on  the 
teacher's  letter,  select  the  one  best  poper 
and  ottoch  it  to  the  list  of  names;  if,  upon 
esamination  by  BEW  judges,  the  paper  Is 
found  completely  sotisfoctory,  the  "best" 
student  will  receive  BEW's  junior  or  senior 
O.B.E.  pin  free.  Moreover,  after  the  judges 
have  enamined  ell  the  best  papers,  a  special 
Honorable  Mention  list  of  "the  best  of  the 
bnt"  student  bookkeepers  will  subsequently 
be  published  in  this  mogoxinc. 

5.  Moil  the  list  of  names,  the  one  best 
poper  ond  a  check  or  money  order  covering 
the  fees  to;  Awards  Department,  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION  WORLD.  330  West  42  Street, 
New  York  36,  New  York.  DEADLINE  DATE; 
Jonuory  9,  1953. 

6.  Judges  arc  Milton  Briggs,  Walter  M. 
Lange,  ond  Dr.  Alan  C.  Lloyd.  Decisions  of 
the  judges  ore  final. 


ledger  paper  and  all  available  space. 

To  earn  a  Superior  Certificate  of 
Achievement  or  pin,  journalize,  post, 
and  then  prepare  a  trial  balance.  Use 
simple  journal  paper  for  the  trial  bal¬ 
ance  or  plain  white  paper  ruled  with 
two  money  columns  at  the  right  side. 
■  The  December  Transactions— 

1  Mr.  Merry,  the  proprietor,  in¬ 
vested  $1,000  additional  cash  in  his 
business. 

3  Purchased  merchandise,  on  ac¬ 
count  30  days,  from  Henry  Holliday  & 
Company,  New  York  City,  $167.86. 

6  Cash  sales  to  date,  ^2,575.33. 

8  Sold  toys,  on  account  30  days,  to 
Darlings’  Day  Nursery,  $84.85.  Sale 
No.  743. 

12  Bought  merchandise  for  cash, 
$99.54,  from  the  Wonderland  Cor¬ 
poration,  Boston. 

1.5  Returned  unsatisfactory  merchan¬ 
dise,  $3.80,  to  Henry  Holliday  &  Com¬ 
pany.  (Credit  Purchases.) 

17  Bought  gift-wrapping  paper  on 
acwiunt  from  the  Clold  Star  Paper 
Products  Company,  $43.95.  (Debit 
Store  Su^yplies.) 

22  Sold  books  and  puzzles  to  the 
Family  Welfare  S(xnety  for  cash,  $53. 

26  Purchased  a  new  typewriter  on 
account  from  Efficiency  Equipment, 
Inc.,  $165.50. 

27  Received  a  check  from  Darlings’ 
Day  Nursery,  $50,  in  partial  payment 
of  amount  due. 

27  Family  Welfare  Society  rettimed 
puzzles  damaged  in  delivery.  Re¬ 
funded  the  sale  price,  $1.95.  (Debit 
Sales.) 

29  Gave  Gold  Star  Paper  Products 
Company  $25  in  part  payment  of 
amount  due  them. 

29  Sold  merchandise,  on  account  15 
davs,  to  Mrs.  Robert  Pierce,  $7.75. 
Sale  No.  1045. 

30  Sent  Ralston  Realty  Company  a 
check.  $125,  in  payment  of  store  rent. 

30  Mrs.  Robert  Pierce  returned  un¬ 
satisfactory  merchandise.  Credited  her 
account,  $1.98. 

31  Mr.  Merry  withdrew  cash  from 
the  business,  $125. 

■  Suggested  Account  Titles— 

In  journalizing  the  transactions  in 
this  contest  problem,  students  may  use 
account  titles  with  which  they  are 
familiar.  The  following  titles  are  sug¬ 
gested,  however,  for  use  in  preparing 
the  solution:  Cash,  Accounts  Receivable 
(or  individual  accounts  with  cus¬ 
tomers),  Store  Supplies,  Equipment, 
Ac(X)unts  Payable  (or  individual  ac¬ 
counts  with  creditors),  George  Merry— 
Capital,  Sales,  Purchases,  Rent  fex- 
pense. 

■  Teacher’s  Key— 

If  your  students  use  the  account 
titles  listed  above,  the  correct  total 
of  their  trial  balance  should  be 
$3,940.51. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  of  Souriicrn  IIHnois  University  kas  been  in  use  for  iust  over  a  year. 
Three  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  are  given  over  to  the  business  classes.  The  room  arrangement 
and  instructional  equipment  exemplify — 
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IN  CAMONDALE,  ILUNOB 


ELEANOR  CASEBIER 

University  School 
Southern  Illinois  University 


The  new  building  of  the  University  School  of  Southern  Illinois 
University  was  opened  in  Carbondale  in  November,  1951,  just  over  a 
year  ago.  The  building  is  used  both  as  a  community  and  an  educational 
center  and  as  a  demonstration  school  (kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade) 
for  the  University. 

The  objectives  of  the  new  building,  as  outlined  in  a  bulletin  issued  by 
the  University,  are  (1)  to  offer  facilities  for  student  teaching;  (2)  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  superior  educational  opportunity  for  the  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in 
the  school;  (3)  to  illustrate  to  prospective  teachers,  through  demonstration 
teaching,  a  skillful  application  of  educational  principles;  and  (4)  to  exem¬ 
plify  to  the  public  schools  of  Southern  Illinois  the  best  in  school  organiza¬ 
tion,  curriculum,  equipment,  and  methods  of  instruction. 

The  Business  Department  of  the  University  School  is :  dedicated  to  func¬ 
tional  business  training— its  objectives  are  to  provide  vocational  training 
and  to  contribute  to  the  general  education  of  all  students.  The  layout  and 
equipment,  and  the  methods  and  standards  set  up  are  geared  to  a  realistic 
presentah'on  of  o£Bce  work;  every  effort  is  made  to  simulate  actual  business 
situations. 
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^Th*  typiac  room  it 
^  oqoippod  with  motal  dotkt, 
idiuttablo  chairt,  copyhoidert,  a 
dcmoostration  stand,  fluoroKcnt 
lights;  walls  io  pastol  eolort. 


The  oHico- practice  labora- 
tory  it  set  up  much  like  a  ^ 
real  office,  with  a  manager’s 
desk  in  front,  metal  tablet, 
posture  chairs,  and  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  modem  office  machines. 


A  standard  classroom,  with 
two- place  tables,  metal  chairs, 
and  generous  green  chalkboard 
space,  is  used  for  both  short¬ 
hand  and  bookkeeping  classes. 


Tlie  Department  has  three  rooms— 
one  for  typewriting,  one  for  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  shorthand,  and  one  for  business 
machines  and  office  practice.  All  rooms 
feature  fluorescent  lighting,  pastel-col¬ 
ored  walls,  individual  room-temperature 
controls,  and  large  windows  that  permit 
a  maximum  amount  of  natural  light. 
Classrooms  have  green  chalkboards, 
which  reduce  eyestrain  to  a  minimum. 
■  The  Typewriting  Classroom— 

There  are  24  typing  desks  and  24 
posture  chairs  in  this  room.  In  line  with 
present-day  trends,  all  furnishings  and 
equipment  in  the  typing  room  (and  also 
in  the  business-machines  room)  are 
made  of  metal  and  are  of  a  uniform 
gray  color. 

•  The  typing  desks  are  custom  built 
(by  the  Art  Metal  Construction  Com¬ 
pany,  Jamestown,  New  York)  to  these 
specifications:  height,  29  inches;  length, 
40%  inches;  width,  18  inches.  Each 
desk  has  three  drawers  on  the  right- 
hand  side.  Elach  desk  has  a  well,  about 
3  inches  deep,  in  which  the  typewriter 
is  set. 

The  typewriter  wells  are  not  adjust¬ 
able,  but  the  typewriter  may  be  raised 
from  a  minimum  height  of  26%  inches 
to  a  convenient  height  by  the  use  of 
various  sizes  of  wooden  lifts  placed 
under  the  machines.  The  lifts  are  14% 
inches  square,  ranging  in  thickness  from 
%  to  1%  inches.  The  students  adjust 
the  machines  at  the  beginning  of  the 
class  period. 

•  The  chairs  are  standard  posture 
chairs  made  of  gray  metal,  matching  the 
desks.  The  chairs  have  plastic-covered 
seats  and  back  rests,  both  of  which 
are  adjustable.  On  some  chairs,  the 
plastic  covering  is  an  olive  green,  and 


on  others  a  brown;  these  contrasting 
colors  maintain  a  pleasing  harmony  in 
the  room.  The  chairs  are  made  by  the 
Cramer  Posture  Chair  Company  (Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Missouri)  and  are  known  as 
“Air-Flow  Posture  Chairs.” 

•  Typemriters.  The  room  is  equipped 
with  25  Royal  manual  typewriters  and 
one  IBM  electric.  The  Royal  Com¬ 
pany  maintains  an  excellent  local  re¬ 
pair  service.  A  few  of  the  machines 
have  blank  keyboards;  most  do  not. 

•  Copyholders.  Each  typing  desk  is 
supplied  with  a  gray,  metal  copyholder 
for  holding  the  typing  text.  It  is  the 
holder  manufactured  by  the  Bankers 


Box  Company  (720  S.  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago)  known  as  “Liberty  Copy- 
holder  No.  76.” 

•  Demonstration  Stand.  The  room  is 
equipped  also  with  a  gray  metal  dem- 
emstration  stand,  adjustable  to  the 
height  desired  by  the  teacher.  It  is  a 
Karlo  stand,  made  by  the  Karl  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  (34  Ionia  Avenue, 
S.  W.,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan). 

•  The  uxdls  are  painted  in  three 
colors:  the  window-side  wall  is  an  off- 
white;  the  facing  wall  is  cream;  the  end 
walls  are  buff. 

■  Bookkeeping-Shorthand  Room- 

Adjacent  to  the  typewriting  room  is  a 
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there  is  a  double-period  ofiBce-practice 
class,  which  not  only  provides  instruc¬ 
tion  in  o£Bce  machines  but  also  serves 
to  integrate  typing,  shorthand,  and 
transcription  instruction. 

Accordingly,  students  may  major  in 
either  stenographic  (typing-shordiand- 
transcription-machines)  or  general-cler¬ 
ical  (typing-bookkeeping-machines)  pro¬ 
grams. 

•  The  Office-Practice  Laboratory. 
Key  to  the  curriculum  is  the  plan  of 
having  the  integrated  o£Bce  experiences 
in  the  twelfth  year. 

Objectives  for  shorthand  include  the 
ability  to  transcribe  mailable  letters  at 
25  or  more  words  a  minute  from  dic¬ 
tation  taken  at  a  minimum  of  80  words 
a  minute. 

Objectives  for  typewriting  include 
the  ability  to  type  for  10  minutes  at  a 
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Puttins  Some  Pep  and  Purpose 


HELEN  HINKSON  GREEN. 


LONG^  WITH  BEING  “On 
Stage”  with  the  sponsorship  of 
some  first-rate  performances  in 
school  assemblies,  in  Open  House  pro¬ 
grams,  and  even  in  radio  broadcasts,  a 
great  many  business  teachers  are  right 
busy  sponsoring  clubs  for  business  stu¬ 
dents.  If  the  clubs  are  to  click,  they 
must  have  rigorous,  purposeful  meet¬ 
ings-  _  _  ! 

■  A  Basic  Program  Outline— 

Perhaps  nothing  causes  club  mem¬ 
bers  to  spark  with  interest  more  quickly 
than  to  attend  well-planned,  exciting 
club  meetings  where  “something  hap¬ 
pens.” 

•  Paging  Michael  Trent!  If  you  can 
dig  up  coifies  of  the  Gregg  Writer  for 
January  through  April,  1950,  you  will 
find  an  excellent  series  of  “The  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Month”  in  which  Michael 
Trent  outlines  some  club  programs. 
Moreover,  he  sets  a  pattern  for  a  good 
club  meeting.  Says  Mr.  Trent: 

Every  club  meeting  should  have  three 
parts:  some  play,  so  members  will  want 
to  attend;  some  production  practice,  to 
make  meetings  worth  while;  and  some 
planning  to  give  the  club  a  definite  pur¬ 
pose. 

It  isn’t  always  necessary  that  the  parts 
follow  that  sequence,  but  it  is  wise  to  put 
the  fun  first,  so  that  members  hurry  to  the 
meeting.  And  planning  is  the  heart  of  a 
club;  so,  to  keep  everyone  to  the  end  of 
the  meeting,  smart  officers  schedule  plan¬ 
ning  for  last  of  all. 

This  means,  if  you  transcribe  it  into 
a  45-minute  program  for  the  January  meet¬ 
ing  or  your  business  club,  that  you  could 
enjoy  a  game  for  10  minutes,  some  kind 
of  purposeful  business  practice  for  twenty- 
five  minutes,  and  allow,  say,  10  minutes 
for  your  planning  session.* 


•  Let's  buy  Mr.  Trent’s  program  out¬ 
line,  but  with  one  adaptation.  Let’s 
translate  that  middle  twenty-five  min¬ 
utes  for  “production  practice”  more 
broadly,  as  “purposeful  activity  in  line 
with  the  club’s  objectives.” 

■  Meeting  One— 

•  Part  One;  Curtain  Raiser  {10  min¬ 
utes  of  fun).  Try  variations  of  RJiythm 
Fun.  This  game  is  a  lot  less  juvenile 
than  it  sounds. 

Have  members  seated,  away  from 
desks,  so  that  they  can  readily  clap 
their  hands.  Seat  them  in  teams.  The 
rhythm  goes  like  this,  in  a  1-2-3-4 
beat;  Smack  hands  on  legs  above  knees 
twice  {one,  two);  clap  hands  together 
in  front  of  chest  (three);  snap  fingers 
overhead  (four).  At  the  count  of  four, 
the  leader  calls  out  some  key  word,  as 
a  problem,  without  losing  the  rhythm. 
Someone  on  the  opposite  side  must  re¬ 
spond  with  the  correct  answer  on  the 
next  count  of  /our— without  breaking  the 
rhythm. 

If  all  your  club  members  are  short¬ 
hand  writers,  for  example,  start  out 
with  a  brief-form  checkup.  The  “start¬ 
er”  starts  out,  “Clap,  clap,  clap,  kay," 
(simultaneously  called  with  the  finger- 
snap  on  the  count  of  four) .  “Clap,  clap, 
clap.  Can,”  shouts  the  first  person  on 
the  opposite  team,  giving  the  word  for 
which  the  shorthand  sound  kay  stands. 
You’ll  have  fun  with  m-e-cha-d-i-s,  and 
a  few  others,  spelled  all  on  one  beat! 

For  typists,  you  can  call  for  different 
parts  of  the  machine  (that  will  make 
them  study  those  charts  in  the  text!). 

'  Michael  Trent,  ‘‘Meeting  of  the  Month/*  Tht 
Gregg  Writer,  \ol.  52,  No.  5  (January,  1950), 
page  273. 
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For  bookkeepers,  try  items  on  the 
Balance  Sheet  or  on  the  Profit  and  Loss 
Statement. 

For  more  general  use,  try  nouns,  hav¬ 
ing  each  succeeding  noun  start  with 
the  last  letter  of  the  one  just  named. 
You  can  use  nouns  chosen  from  some 
special  category,  or  choose  them  at 
random.  Try  rhyming  words,  too. 

Instead  of  awarding  prizes  at  each 
meeting,  it  adds  zest  to  carry  the  scores 
for  a  convenient  number  of  meetings, 
with  the  losers  paying  off  with  a  party 
or  by  performing  some  “drudgery”  task 
at  the  end  of  the  period. 

•  Part  Two:  Program  Proper.  Out¬ 
line  a  club  handbook!  This  may  sound 
like  a  prolonged  and  inactive  session  to 
you,  but  it  really  has  the  makings  of  a 
real  program— and  a  much-needed  one. 
It  can  be  worked  out  either  as  a  panel 
discussion  or  as  a  group  discussion.  Like 
all  good  program  leaders,  the  teacher 
and  club  ofiRcers  should  have  things 
well  lined  up  in  advance,  with  a  rather 
definite  idea  of  just  what  should  go  into 
the  handbook. 

Nothing  gets  a  club  off  on  a  sure 
footing  so  well  as  having  a  yearbook  in 
which  are  listed  such  things  as:  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  club;  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws;  names,  addresses,  and  phone 
numbers  of  the  members  and  officers; 
program  topic  and  program  chairman 
for  each  meeting;  special  events;  long- 
range  projects. 

•  Part  Three:  Planning.  Planning 
may  take  the  form  of  a  brief  business 
meeting.  In  addition  to  the  reason  Mr. 
Trent  gave  for  having  this  last,  another 
reason  is  that  it  avoids  the  possibility 
of  the  business  meeting’s  dragging  out 
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and  using  up  the  program  time;  also 
it  puts  the  doing  of  what’s  planned  in 
the  immediate  future. 

For  this  meeting,  the  new  planning 
will  probably  consist  of  appointing  sev¬ 
eral  committees  to  carry  out  the  vari¬ 
ous  jobs  connected  with  getting  the 
handbook  in  final  form. 

( Don’t  be  afraid  of  dividing  responsibil¬ 
ity  into  many  small  segments;  let  some 
one  person  be  responsible  for  each  partic¬ 
ular  job  to  be  done!  For  example,  don’t 
have  four  people  responsible  for  getting 
the  front  cover  made;  have  one  person 
responsible  for  designing  it,  one  person 
responsible  for  getting  it  on  a  stencil,  one 
person  responsible  for  getting  the  colored 
paper,  and  one  person  responsible  for 
running  it  off  on  the  mimeograph.) 

■  Meeting  Two— 

•  Part  One:  Curtain  Raiser.  Play 
Adverbs,  which  is  an  adaptation  of  an 
old  friend.  Coffee  Pot.  Send  one  per¬ 
son  from  the  room  (or  a  whole  team 
it  you  are  using  teams).  The  remaining 
group  decides  on  some  adverb,  such 
as  slowly,  painfully,  stupidly,  etc.  The 
returning  person  or  group,  seeking  to 
guess  or  deduce  the  adverb,  calls  out 
some  verb  or  action.  For  example, 
someone  calls  out  “Type!”  The  adverb 
group  has  to  go  through  the  motions 
of  typing  in  the  manner  of  the  adverb 
chosen.  Allow  the  “guessers”  either  so 
many  guesses  or  so  many  seconds.  Score 
five  points  for  right  guesses,  three  points 
for  acceptable  synonyms.  Perhaps  you 
can  i>enalize  one  point  for  each  wrong 
guess  if  you  want  really  to  have  fun! 

•  Part  Two:  Program  Proper. 
Streamlined  Parliamentary  Procedure. 
Show  me  the  club  that  couldn’t  bene¬ 
fit  from  such  a  program!  How  about 
stripping  Robert’s  Rules  of  Order  down 
to  the  bare  necessities  for  your  club 
procedures  and  then  dramatizing  them 
by  brief  skits  on  How  Not  to  Conduct  a 
Meeting  and  How  to  Do  It. 

It  will  probably  be  best  to  have  a 
narrator  for  the  skits.  Let  him  an¬ 
nounce  the  meeting  of  the  “Robert’s 
Rules  are  Rubbish  Club”;  then  let  such 
a  club  hold  a  sample  meeting.  (This 
one  is  easy  to  work  up!)  Have  the  nar¬ 


rator  point  up  bow  grave  are  some  of 
the  weaknesses  of  their  method  of  con¬ 
ducting  a  club  despite  how  funny  it 
looks  to  the  audience. 

Next,  have  a  meeting  of  a  “Robert’s 
Rules  Rule  Club,”  in  which  the  group 
transacts  the  same  business  the  first 
club  tried  to  take  care  of.  Include  only 
such  things— such  streamlined  procedure 
—as  you  will  need  in  your  own  club’s 
meetings.  Probably  this  will  include 
(1)  Calling  the  group  to  order;  (2) 
Reading  of  minutes  and  approval;  (3) 
Call  for  old  business,  discussion,  and 
disposal;  (4)  Call  for  new  business, 
discussion,  and  disposal;  (5)  How  to 
“table”  and  to  “send  to  committee”;  (6) 
Closing  of  a  meeting. 

You  can  have  the  narrator  point  up 
procedures  at  intervals  during  the  skit 
or  afterwards.  A  clever  technique  for 
narrating  “during  the  action”  is  the 
“freezing”  stunt.  1  saw  exemplified  in  an 
opera  last  summer.  Everybody  in  the 
chorus  and  background  “froze”  just  as 
they  were,  while  a  bit  of  unrelated 
action  was  interpolated  against  this 
“frozen”  background.  Was  it  ever  ef¬ 
fective! 

Try  it— your  students  will  love  “freez¬ 
ing”  with  their  mouths  half  open  or 
with  their  hands  raised,  or  rising  half¬ 
way  out  of  a  chair  to  make  a  motion 
while  the  narrator  takes  over  with  a 
“Hold  it!”  so  that  he  explains  what  just 
happened.  When  he  says  “As  you  were” 
or  “Thank  you,”  every  body  “unfreezes.” 

It  would  be  fine  to  end  the  session 
by  handing  out  duplicated  streamlined 
rules  of  parliamentary  procedure  for 
the  practices  just  dramatized. 

•  Part  Three:  Planning.  The  pro¬ 
gram  that  has  just  been  given  would 
make  an  excellent  assembly  program 
or  a  “guest  performance.”  Plan  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  dual  skits  to  some  group— the 
whole  school,  some  club,  the  PTA 
( how  most  of  them  would  welcome  it! ) 
before  the  next  meeting  of  your  own 
club,  if  possible.  Take  along  your  “give 
away”  summaries,  too. 

■  Meeting  Three— 

•  Part  One:  Curtain  Raiser.  Try 
Office  Alphabet,  which  is  a  variation 


or  a  combination  of  anagrams,  cross¬ 
word  puzzles,  acrostics,  or  what  have 
you.  This  one  calls  for  pencil  and  paper 
and  can  be  played  in  teams  again.  It 
is  apt  to  run  more  than  ten  minutes 
unless  you  keep  each  “problem”  short. 

Give  everyone  a  pencil  ami  a  dupli¬ 
cated  game  sheet.  The  sheet  has  four 
columns  on  it.  The  first  column  is 
headed  Word,  and  in  this  column  you 
type  in  a  vertical  line  the  letters  of  a 
word  or  some  other  set  of  letters,  like 
F.B.L.A.  The  other  three  columns  are 
headed  Office  Job  and  Office  Equip- 
merU  and  Office  Supplies  (two  columns 
make  the  game  shorter) .  More  than  one 
game  or  problem  can  be  put  on  one 
sheet,  of  course,  in  case  you  would  like 
to  play  this  game  more  than  once  in 
different  or  in  subsequent  meetings. 

The  object  is  to  fill  in  appropriate 
names  or  words  in  each  column  parallel 
to  the  letters  at  the  left,  each  insertion 
lieginning  with  the  letter  at  the  left. 
The  first  row  on  someone’s  paper, 
filled  in,  might  read  “F”:  “filing,”  “filing 
cabinet,”  and  “fastener,”  for  example. 

Time  this  filling  in,  allowing  barely 
enough  bme  for  getting  the  words 
down.  Then  have  somebody  begin 
reading  his  list.  When  he  calls  out 
“^ing”  everybody  who  filled  in  with 
the  same  word  shouts  out  “Yes.”  All 
the  people  with  “filing”  for  that  blank 
score  three  points. 

Proceed  around  the  room  with  each 
person  not  accounted  for  by  the  “Yes’s” 
reading  his  first  item.  Ail  identical  fill- 
ins  net  the  writers  three  points;  any 
unduplicated  fill-ins  earn  five  points  for 
the  writer.  Blanks  score  no  points,  of 
course. 

You  can  use  any  word  in  the  first 
column,  and  anything  across  the  top. 
For  a  D.E.  club,  you  might  have  column 
headings  “Found  in  Men’s  Furnishings,” 
“Found  in  the  Notion  Department,”  etc. 

To  make  the  game  general,  tie  it  in 
with  seasonal  or  school  activities;  for 
example,  T-h-a-n-k-s  for  Thanksgiving, 
with  column  headings  “Things  to  Eat,” 
“Things  to  Wear  to  the  Game,”  etc. 

•  Part  Two:  Program  Proper.  If  you 
(Continued  on  page  192) 
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IVs  like  ^^Money  in  the  Bank^^ 


for  Business  Students  to  Learn 
Figure-work  on  the 


#  Everywhere  in  busineM — in  stores  and  factories, 
oflices  and  banks  —  Friden  faIly>automatic  Calcula* 
tors  are  speeding  out  payroll  calculations,  invoices, 
inventory,  percentages,  interest . . . 

And  there  Mrill  be  more  Fridens  on  the  job  tomor¬ 
row — more  every  day — because  no  other  automatic 
calculator  sells  as  fast  as  Friden! 

AwtomoHcolly  it  takas  work 
out  of  figure-work 

You  can  help  students  get  ahead  in  any  business  by- 
acquainting  them  now  with  America's  most  wanted, 
most  versatile  calculator.  Figuring  is  easier  to 
learn  and  easier  to  teach  on  the  Friden:  It  does  more 
kinds  of  figure-work  with  feuer  operator  decisions 
than  any  other  calculating  machine  ever  developed ! 

Friden  sales,  instruction  and  service  are  available 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  the  world,  friden  calcu¬ 
lating  MACHINE  CO.,  INC.,  San  Leandro,  California. 


TLe  Ttiinking  Macbine 
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''Steps  of «  Sale** 

(CohtiniMd  fnm  page  172) 


Consumer  Education 


dents  are  going  to  dramatize  the  pres¬ 
entation  ot  merchandise.  Pantomime 
is  for  the  experts;  the  students  will 
feel  more  comfortable  and  the  points 
will  be  easier  to  make  if  actual  mer¬ 
chandise  can  be  handled. 

Use  a  chart  of  a  cash  register  key¬ 
board  if  a  cash  register  is  not  available, 
so  that  all  may  see  the  process  used 
to  ring  up  a  sale. 

If  the  step  dramatized  includes 
wrapping  the  merchandise,  let  students 
use  real  paper  and  tape  or  string. 

•  The  Critique  Approach.  Why  not 
follow  up  the  u^e  of  a  film  by  re- 
dramatizing  the  steps  of  a  sale  shown 
in  the  film?  Why  not  record  a  “canned" 
sales  talk  for  criticism  and  discussion 
on  the  play-back  concerning  not  only 
what  the  student  said  but  also  how  he 
said  it?  Were  his  words,  phrasing, 
inflections,  tones,  etc.,  suflBcient  to  per¬ 
suade  customers?  What  part  did  his 
facial  expressions  play  in  conveying 
the  message  when  compared  to  the 
recording  alone? 

•  Sales  Rating  Device.  One  device 
that  will  probably  enjoy  a  great  use, 
now  that  the  Distributive  Education 
Clubs  of  America  has  incorporated  it 
into  its  national  contest  program,  is  the 
sales-demonstration  rating  device.  In 
this  contest,  which  lends  itself  to  ex¬ 
tensive  classroom  use,  a  complete  sales 
demonstration  is  presented.  The  ob¬ 
serving  students  and  judges  have  rating 
sheets  which  include  all  the  steps  of  a 
sale  and  their  OHnponent  parts.  The 
dramatization  is  then  rated  on  the 
basis  of  ten  points  for  the  superior 
performance  of  a  particular  step,  down 
to  a  zero  score  if  a  step  or  any  phase 
is  omitted  in  the  demonstration.  The 
object  is  not  whether  the  demonstration 
is  outstanding  or  poor,  but  rather  how 
close  to  agreement  with  the  judges’ 
ratings  are  those  of  the  observing  stu¬ 
dents.  The  use  of  this  device  is  not 
only  entertaining,  but  it  is  a  learning 
tool  as  well,  serving  as  an  excellent 
guide  for  discussions  concerning  the 
total  sales  procedure  including  all  the 
steps  of  a  sale. 

■  And,  Finally,  Follow-Up— 

Just  as  in  the  use  of  any  instruc¬ 
tional  aid,  a  follow-up  of  any  dramatiza¬ 
tion  is  vital  to  the  learning  process. 
Since,  however,  the  presentation  has 
involved  personal  performances  of  the 
students,  the  danger  of  destructive 
personal  criticism  is  present.  The 
skilled  instructor  will  utilize  this  critique 
phase  again  in  accomplishing  a  two¬ 
fold  objective— that  or  helping  indi¬ 
vidual  students  and  that  of  re-empha¬ 
sizing  the  points  to  be  learned. 


GLADYS  BAHR 

Stephens  Coltese 
Columbij,  Missouri 

The  shopping  list  for  the  Christmas  Holidays  can  be  a  basis  for  much 
consumer  economic  education  when  one  considers  selection,  cost,  usability, 
durability,  sales,  and  excise  taxes  of  a  gift.  Although  the  study  of  how  to  buy 
is  only  one  phase  of  consumer  education,  it  can  be  made  more  meaningful  at 
Christmas  time.  The  typical  Christmas  giJFts  of  toys,  hosiery,  cologne,  ties,  and 
a  dozen  other  common  items  may  be  studied  by  using  consumer-rating  maga¬ 
zines,  catalogues  of  business  concerns,  government  publications,  buying  guides, 
and  by  making  shopping  surveys  in  your  community  or  nearby  towns. 

But  buying  presents  is  not  the  only  angle  of  Christmas  money  management. 
Other  items  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  total  holiday  budget  are:  Christmas 
cards  and  postage;  Christmas  dinner  and  other  food  expenditures;  the  tree  and 
its  trimmings;  donations  to  church  and  charity;  Christmas-time  travel;  cost 
of  parties;  Christmas  Savings  Clubs;  percentage  of  November,  December,  and 
January  income  spent  for  the  festive  season;  justification  of  costs;  commercial¬ 
izing  Christmas;  and  other  phases  particular  to  the  class  and  to  the  community. 
■  The  People  Versus  Inflation— 

An  education  resource  unit.  The  People  Versus 
Inflation,  has  been  prepared  on  the  recommendation 
of  national  education  leaders  and  is  available  to 
secondary  schools  through  the  Office  of  Price  Stabili¬ 
zation,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  unit  is  in  two  parts— 
Content  Material  and  Teaching  Aids.  'The  content 
material  was  prepared  by  George  Katona,  of  the 
University  of  Micnigan,  in  collaboration  with  Albert 
Lauterbach,  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College.  The  teach¬ 
ing  aids  were  prepared  by  Dr.  Julian  C.  AldriA, 
New  York  University,  in  collaboration  with  Edythe 
J.  Caines,  New  York  Public  Schools,  and  John 
Bowman  Clem,  Bentley  School,  New  York  City. 

•  The  unit  is  composed  of  well-stated  concepts 
with  understandable  explanations,  things  to  do  and  to  study,  and  a  list  of 
books,  periodicals,  visual  aids,  and  community  resources,  concluding  with  an 
evaluation,  “How  Are  We  Doing?”  Every  basic-business  teacher  will  benefit 
from  a  study  of  the  behaviors,  skills,  understandings,  and  attitudes  described 
in  the  area  of  inflation.  Even  if  he  does  not  use  this  topic  in  his  classes,  he 
may  apply  a  similar  procedure  for  other  units.  It  is  an  excellent  consumer- 
education  unit  for  upper-grade  classes  of  high  schools.  It  can  also  be  used  as  a 
model  unit  in  methods  classes  preparing  teachers  for  consumer  economics. 

■  Cost  of  Car  Operation- 

Many  boys  in  a  consumer  class  are  concerned  with  the  cost  of  operating  an 
automobile.  Suggest  that  the  following  information  be  brought  to  class  to  de¬ 
termine  the  cost  per  mile  erf  operating  a  car:  city  and  state  auto  and  driver’s 
license  fees;  cost  of  gasoline  per  gallon;  mileage  per  gallon  of  different  makes 
of  cars;  cost  of  lubrication  and  oil  change;  cost  of  insurance  premiums  for 
property  damage,  public  liability,  comprehensive,  collision,  etc.;  cost  of  winter 
driving;  cost  of  parking  and  garage  rent;  cost  of  cleaning  and  polishing;  cost 
of  replacements— such  as  tires  and  batteries;  cost  of  minor  and  major  repairs. 

Boys  and  girls  will  gladly  bring  in  a  great  deal  of  this  information,  "rhey 
“love"  the  excitement  a  car  gives  them,  but  they  need  to  be  more  realistic 
about  the  cost.  The  minimum  average  cost  of  operating  a  car  is  about  a  dollar 
a  day.  How  will  that  affect  the  monthly  budget? 

■  National  Association  of  Consumers— 

As  a  teacher  of  consumer-economic  units,  you  may  wish  to  jmn  the  National 
Association  of  Consumers,  265  Henry  Street,  New  York  City,  publishers  of 
Consumers  on  the  March,  a  semimonthly  (except  August)  bulletin.  The  or¬ 
ganization  is  particularly  concerned  with  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  the  bulletin  deals  with  ciurent  regulations  for  prices,  taxation. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Federal  Trade  Commission,  parities,  inflation, 
consumer  credit,  and  international  economic  problems.  Reading  of  the  mime¬ 
ographed  sheets  will  inform  the  teacher  about  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  a  good  consumer-citizen.  Membership  is  $2.00  a  year. 
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Distributive  Education 

SAMUEL  W.  CAPUN 

Temple  Univertity 
PhiUdelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Background  for  home  decoration  is  a  new  film  featuring  color, 

design,  and  style  that  only  wallpaper  offers  for  the  greatest  distinction, 
comfort,  and  individuality  in  every  room  in  the  home.  The  film  is  keyed  to 
today  and  tomorrow  in  40  million  American  homes— ranch  house,  colonial, 
housing  developments,  apartments,  etc.  Numerous 
“before”  (plain  wall)  and  “after”  (wallpaper)  com¬ 
parisons  are  dramatized.  Wallpaper’s  durability  and 
economy  are  stressed,  and  an  impressive  sequence 
illustrates  how  easily  the  consumer  can  hang  paper. 

•  The  film,  produced  bv  The  Wallpaper  Institute, 

501  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  22,  is  a  16mm 
sound  picture  in  true  color  reproduction  that  runs 
twenty  minutes.  The  Institute  has  contracted  with 
Modem  Talking  Picture  Service,  Inc.,  45  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  City,  for  the  direct  distribution  and 
servicing  of  the  film.  Commum'cate  with  the  Wall¬ 
paper  Institute  or  your  nearest  Modem  Talking 
Picture  Service  office  for  scheduling  it  in  class. 

■  The  Bethlehem  Story- 
Teachers  and  supervisors  do  not  always  realize  that  there  are  a  great  number 
of  detailed  steps  involved  in  instituting  a  co-operative  high  school  course. 
Because  the  history  that  follows  is  typical,  we  believe  it  will  m  of  value.  We, 
in  Pennsylvania,  are  quite  elated  that  we  will  operate  a  new  course  in 
Bedilehem  this  year.  Although  this  town  participated  some  vears  ago,  the 
class  was  discontinued  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  World  War.  Numerous 
attempts  were  made  to  re-establish  the  program,  but  they  failed  until  this 
last  effort. 

The  fine  record  of  the  original  distributive  education  class  was  the  basis 
of  support  from  a  few  of  the  merchants;  otherwise  we  started  from  scratch. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  factors  that  led  to  a  successful  conclusion: 

•  The  offering  of  three  tyi)es  of  adult  courses— regular  sales  courses,  super¬ 
visory  courses,  and  pre-emplovment  courses.  These  were  offered  by  the  field 
supervisor  and  the  local  retail-selling  teacher. 

•  Two  radio  programs  presented  on  a  local  station.  After  the  first  session 
of  the  adult  group,  the  field  supervisor  was  interviewed  on  the  program. 
After  the  last  session  of  the  group,  the  entire  class  was  interviewed  by  the 
station  manager. 

•  Sectional  meetings  held  in  the  high  school  for  salesmanship  and  mer¬ 
chandising  during  the  fall  career  conference. 

•  Tfllits  before  the  local  service  clubs  and  the  retail  division  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  by  the  State  supervisor. 

•  Publicity  on  distributive  education.  This  appeared  in  the  school  paper, 
the  local  pajicr,  an  Allentowm  paper,  and' in  a  national  trade  paper. 

•  A  Rroup  of  merchants  who  wanted  the  program.  They  agreed  to  sup¬ 
port  it. 

•  A  very  able  local  retail  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  who  called 
many  meetings  and  appointed  proper  committees. 

•  A  local  lyoard  and  superintendent  who  were  able  to  keep  an  open  mind  on 
the  subject.  They  agreed  to  reopen  the  program  if  the  need  for  it  was  proved. 

•  A  qualified  teacher-co-ordinator  who  was  already  employed  in  the  high 
school.  He  had  the  support  of  the  teachers,  students,  and  merchants. 

•  A  letter  .sent  from  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  parents  of  all  the 
members  of  the  junior  class.  The  letter  ywinted  out  the  opportunities  in 
retailing  and  why  youngsters  should  enroll  in  distributive  education. 

•  An  assembly  recruiting  program  at  Liberty  High  School,  to  which  parents 
were  invited.  Twenty  local  merchants  were  on  the  stage,  and  the  principal 
talk  was  given  by  a  merchant  representative.  Students  were  encouraged  to  ask 
questions  about  the  program  from  the  floor. 

•  A  conference  on  details.  It  was  attended  by  the  teacher-co-ordinator,  the 
local  guidance  counsellor,  the  high  school  principal,  and  the  State  supervisor. 

As  a  result  of  the  CToundwork,  ninety  pupils  applied  for  the  course.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  class  will  be  well  received. 


Pep  and  Purpose 


(ContiHued  from  pogs  189) 

tie  in  the  above  game  with  your  club 
activities  or  objectives,  it  is  a  natural 
lead  for  a  program  on  What’s  Nctc  #n 
Office  Machines,  Careers  in  Salesman¬ 
ship,  History  of  Typewriters,  etc. 
Planned  ahead,  any  one  of  these  could 
be  dramatically  presented  in  any  of  the 
following  ways:  Demonstrations  by 
salesmen,  businessmen,  or  club  mem¬ 
bers;  descriptions  or  skits,  accompanied 
by  illustrated  literature  or  charts  con¬ 
cerning  some  new  machine  that  some 
club  members  have  investigate*!. 

•  Part  Three:  Planning.  It’s  probably 
time  for  dreaming  up  some  money¬ 
making  activities.  Those  club  hand¬ 
books  ought  to  have  circulated  around 
school,  so  that  it  should  be  easy  to 
drum  up  some  business  from  other 
clubs,  or  organizations  in  town,  who 
want  similar  handbooks.  If  yours  is  a 
non-typing  club,  your  gang  could  do 
a  first-class  promotion  job,  getting  the 
business  and  hiring  a  couple  of  “oper¬ 
ators,”  at  prevailing  student  rates,  to 
do  the  production  work  for  you. 

■  Meeting  Four— 

•  Part  One:  Curtain  Raiser.  “What’s 
Your  Machines  IQ?”  (Or  your  “Textbook 
Author  IQ?”  or  your  “Typewriter  Parts 
IQ?”  or  any  IQ  you  want  to  dream  up, 
which  fits.)  This  game  calls  for  pencil 
and  paper  again. 

For  “Machines  IQ”  cut  out  and 
mount,  without  names  or  trademarks, 
pictmes  of  various  makes  and  models 
of  typewriters,  calculators,  adding  ma¬ 
chines,  transcribing  machines,  etc. 
Number  the  illustrations.  Have  students 
pass  by  the  display  and  write  down  as 
many  correct  identifying  names  as  they 
can  in  a  specified  time  interval.  One 
point  for  each  correct  identification. 

•  Part  Two:  Program  Proper.  “IQ” 
suggests  that  it  is  time  to  brush  up  on 
something  ot  other.  Make  this  an  “Im¬ 
provement  of  Skills”  program.  Do  some 
salesmanship  skits,  if  selling  is  your 
line,  pointing  out  good  and  bad  tech¬ 
niques.  Have  a  shorthand  “jive”  session 
taking  down  in  shorthand  words  to  pop¬ 
ular  records,  if  you  have  shorthand 
writers  for  members. 

Have  a  “Junior  Executives  Dictate,” 
if  you  have  potential  “dictators”  who 
need  practice  on  using  dictating  equip¬ 
ment.  Or  combine  both  dictators  and 
secretaries  in  a  bang-up  practice  ses¬ 
sion  if  you  have  both  kinds  in  your 
cluh.  Y’ou  can  pair  off  dictators  and 
secretaries  and  work  out  a  progressive 
“rotation”  affair  for  extra  practice,  if 
you  wish. 

For  typing  or  shorthand  students, 
this  might  be  a  good  session  for  work¬ 
ing  for  or  practicing  for  awards.  The 
D.E.  group  might  have  a  “bundle 
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wrapping”  race  in  preparation  for  holi¬ 
day  jobs. 

•  Part  Three:  Planning.  The  plan¬ 
ning  will  undoubtedly  have  to  do  with 
putting  the  skills  just  practiced  to  some 
immediate  use.  Ibis  may  include  find¬ 
ing  some  Christmas  selling  jobs  for  the 
salesmanship  group,  the  planning  of 
just  when  the  actual  awards  tests  will 
be  taken  by  the  typists,  or  the  typing 
of  envelopes  for  the  office  or  the  alumni 
(if  the  group  practiced  chain  feeding 
of  envelopes,  say),  or  continued  extra 
"jive”  or  radio  sessions  or  coaching 
sessions  for  the  shorthanders. 

■  Program  Five— 

•  Part  One:  Curtain  Raiser.  This 
meeting,  try  a  “Wits  Shaipener” 
quickie.  You  start  out  with  “Why  is 
Harold  like  a  table?”  Maybe  the  an¬ 
swers  come  back  like  this:  “Because 
he's  strong,”  “Because  he’s  square,” 
“Because  he’s  steady.”  Allow  no  more 
than  fifteen  seconds  for  each  query. 

Compare  individuals  to  equipment 
found  in  the  office  or  to  items  found 
in  some  occupation  connected  with  the 
club.  “Why  is  Ray  like  a  lamp?”  “Be¬ 
cause  he’s  bright!”  Be  sure  that  you 
start  out  with  good  sports  who  can  take 
it.  Because  everv’body  loves  self-analy¬ 
sis,  this  one  is  sure  to  be  entertaining. 

You  can  vary  the  comparisons  by 
comparing  with  articles  of  clothing, 
foods,  or  seasonal  objects.  You  can 
work  this  one  in  teams  with  just  a  little 
planning,  but  be  sure  you  don’t  sacrifice 
the  speed  of  the  game  to  intricacies  of 
score  keeping.  The  spontaneity  of  this 
is  what  makes  it  fun. 

•  Part  Two:  Program  Proper.  With 
such  a  bit  of  self-  or  “fellow”  analysis 
as  a  starter,  this  would  be  a  good  time 
to  have  “Interviews  with  Outstanding 
People  in  ,  .  .  .” 

Have  pairs  of  students  work  out  ficti¬ 
tious  interviews,  one  to  be  the  inter¬ 
viewer,  the  other  the  interviewee.  Mary, 
a  shorthand  writer,  might  interview 
John  Robert  Gregg  or  Martin  Dupraw. 
John,  the  champ  typist,  might  interview 
Christopher  Latham  Sholes  or  (if  you 
have  shown  the  new  Smith-Corona  film) 
Norman  Saksvig. 

You  can  work  these  interviews  out 
in  all  sorts  of  ways:  What  the  person 
thinks  of  the  way  the  club  is  function¬ 
ing;  things  he  admires  in  present-day 
business  students;  suggestions  for  im¬ 
provement  in  certain  things;  human- 
interest  incidents  concerning  their  early 
lives;  secrets  of  success;  and  so  on. 

•  Part  Three:  Planning.  Material 
from  this  meeting  ought  to  make  good 
“copy”  for  both  school  and  local  papers, 
even  for  a  radio  program.  (Don’t  over¬ 
look  any  possibility  for  publicity  for 
the  club.)  Too,  if  each  club  meeting 
is  carefully  planned  ahead  of  time,  ab 
most  any  meeting  should  make  good 
“On  Stage”  material  for  some  other 
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DR.  KENNETH  J.  HANSEN 

Colorado  State  Collogo  of  Edacatioii 
Crotloy,  Colorado 

Biographies  of  businessmen  and  businesses  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
business  teachers.  There  is  no  real  substitute  for  actual  business  experi¬ 
ence  in  diversified  occupations;  however,  a  teacher  who  knows  the  lives  of 
business  people  and  of  business  organizations  has  much  with  which  to  enrich 
his  teaching. 

■  Hotel  Construction  and  Operation— 

A  Bed  for  the  Night,  by  Rufus  Jarman  ($3.50,  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York 
City),  is  a  biography  of  E.  M.  Statler,  who  has  had  so  much  influence  on 
modem  hotel  construction  and  operation. 

•  Statler  started  his  career  in  the  hotel  business  as  a  bellman  (the  proper 
name  for  “bellboy”),  toting  ice  water  to  thirsty  traveling  salesmen  at  the 
McLun*  House  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia.  In  spite  of  a  phrenologist’s  predic¬ 
tion  that  “you  will  pass  through  life  without  being  especially  noted  for  anvthing,” 
it  was  his  ambition  to  own  a  thousand-room  hotel  in  New  York  City.  His  early 
ambition  was  more  than  achieved  in  1919  when  he  assumed  management  of  the 
2200-room  Hotel  Pennsylvaiua  (now  Hotel  Statler).  The  book  provides  the 
teacher  with  a  good  background  of  the  hotel  business  and  is  entertaining 
reading. 

■  World  Pearl  Monopoly— 

The  Pearl  Hunter,  by  Leonard  Rosenthal  ($3.00,  Henry  Schuman,  Inc.,  New 
York  City  21),  is  the  autobiography  of  a  penniless  Russian  boy  who  in  twenty 
years  built  a  fortune  of  $100  million  and  gained  a  pearl-trade  monopoly  for 
France. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Rosenthal’s  father  presented  him  with  one  hundred 
francs  and  the  responsibility  of  supporting  his  two  brothers,  aged  fifteen  and 
thirteen.  Through  trading  some  antiques  and  mostly  junk,  he  became  interested 
in  pearls  and  other  jewels.  ReaUzing  the  necessity  for  specialization,  he  concen¬ 
trated  on  pearls  and  at  one  time  had  60,000  divers  in  the  Persian  Gulf  working 
for  him. 

•  M.  Rosenthal  had  a  tremendous  influence  on  the  financial  life  of  Paris,  was 
one  of  the  best-known  French  millionaires,  and  was  a  noted  art  collector  and 
philanthropist.  He  will  probably  be  longest  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  for  having  forced  sellers  of  artificially 
produced  pearls  to  use  the  term  “cultured  pearl.” 

■  Copper  Industry— 

A  History  of  Phelps  Dodge,  by  Robert  Glass 
Cleland  ($4.00,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York  City), 
begins  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  with 
Anson  Greene  Phelps’  harness  shop  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  This  great  organization  began  as  a 
small  mercantile  establishment,  but  soon  grew 
through  buying  and  selling,  importing  and  exporting, 
and  by  building  factories,  railroads,  and  expanding 
its  operations  first  throughout  America  and  then 
throughout  the  world. 

•  By  mere  chance,  the  partners  in  Phelps  Dodge 
became  interested  in  Arizona  copper.  ’The  company  gradually  gave  up  much  of 
its  other  activities  and  expanded  its  copper  holdings  to  the  point  where  it  now 
has  nearly  thirty-two  thousand  stockholders,  pays  salaries  of  about  $50  million 
to  some  thirteen  thousand  persons,  and  possesses  current  assets  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $106  million. 

■  History  of  American  Aviation- 

High  Horizons,  by  Frank  J.  Taylor  ($4.00,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York  City  36),  is  a  history  of  American  aviation  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  as  seen  through  the  development  and  operation  of  United 
Air  Lines. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  twenty-five  years  ago  only  five  thousand  Amer¬ 
icans  traveled  by  air  and  that  today  some  twenty  million  Americans  take  a 
plane  trip  every  year.  This  interesting  account  of  American  aviation  traces 
commercial  air  transportation  from  the  early  barnstorming  period  to  today’s 
world-wide  network  of  air  routes. 
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Teaching  Aids 

JANE  F.  WHITE 

Ceorgia  State  Collecc  tor  Women 
MilMgeville,  Georgia 

The  AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION  has  prepared  a  useful  free 
unit  on  banking  that  iiKludes  a  descriptive  lesson  plan  for  the  teacher  and 
an  attractively  illustrated  booklet  for  the  student.  ABA  also  has  three  free  films, 
which  are  distributed  through  your  local  bank.  The  films  must  be  sponsored  by 
your  bank,  and  they  are  kept  by  the  bank  to  use.  Write  to  ABA,  12  East  36th 
Street,  New  York  City  16,  and  ask  them  to  explain  the  plan  to  you. 

■  Wall  Posters  for  Office-Machines  Classes— 

If  you’re  using  Burroughs  machines,  you  will  want  the  many  aids  offered  by 
the  company.  A  series  of  22-by-28-inch  wall  posters,  describing  the  various 
office  machines,  will  enhance  your  students’  progress  with  visual  instruction  in 
the  technique  of  using  the  different  machines.  Two  little  booklets,  Figure 
Puzzles  and  The  Story  of  Figures,  provide  interesting  supplementary  material. 
Burroughs  offers  free  literature  on  all  their  machines  that  illustrates  their 
apphcation  to  various  accounting  work.  Contact  your  nearest  regional  office  or 
write  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

■  Research  in  Typewriting— 

For  an  up-to-date  list  of  research  studies  in  vari¬ 
ous  areas  of  typewriting,  write  to  Harves  Rahe, 

Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Rahe  has  prepared  a  49-page,  mimeographed 
Bibliography  of  Research  Studies  in  Typewriting 
that  includes  research  from  1900  to  date.  Business 
teachers  will  be  particularly  pleased  with  his 
compilation. 

■  Guide  to  Films  in  Economics— 

For  an  alphabetical  list  of  evaluated  films  and 
filmstrips  in  economics,  write  to  DAVI,  National 
Education  Association,  1201  16th  Street,  N.  W., 

Washington  6,  D.  C.,  enclosing  $1.00.  Sixty-nine 
current  films  and  filmstrips,  each  of  which  was 
critically  evaluated  by  fifteen  to  thirty  educators,  are  listed.  In  addition  to  the 
film  list,  there  are  suggestions  for  effective  use  of  films  and  filmstrips,  a  subject 
classification  of  these  visual  aids,  and  a  directory  of  sources  of  films  and  film¬ 
strips.  The  guide  is  produced  in  co-operation  with  the  Joint  Council  on  Eco¬ 
nomic  Education,  444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  22.  The  Council  also 
publishes  many  other  items  that  can  be  secured  from  their  main  office  without 
expense. 

■  Rules  for  Writing  Checks— 

A  two-page  folder  will  aid  your  business  students  in  learning  how  to  write 
checks  correctly.  “Be  Wise”  has  15  questions  and  answers  on  check  protection 
plus  12  rules  on  correctly  writing  a  check.  Direct  your  request  to  Safeguard 
Corporation,  Lansdale,  Pennsylvania. 

■  Steel  Facts,  a  Free  Periodical— 

This  magazine,  which  is  issued  six  times  a  year,  gives  factual  news  about  the 
activities  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  The  many  statistical  charts,  maps,  and 
photos  will  be  of  great  interest  to  business  teachers.  Send  a  postcard  to  Amer¬ 
ican  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City  1,  and  request 
that  your  name  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list. 

■  If  You  Teach  Office  Machines—  You  will  want  to  write  for  the  file  folder  pre¬ 
pared  by  Ditto,  Incorporated,  2243  West  Harrison  Street,  Chicago  12,  Illinois. 
The  folder,  “A  Unit  of  Instruction— Learning  How  to  Use  the  Ditto  D-10 
(Direct  Liquid  Process  Duplicator),”  contains  two  divisions:  one  for  the 
teacher  giving  suggestions  for  using  the  unit;  the  other,  a  pre-study  plus  five 
lessons,  for  the  student.  Incidentally,  the  material  is  ready  for  duplicating. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  packages  I’ve  seen  for  a  long  time— and  so  usable! 

■  Designing  a  Letterhead?— In  your  study  of  letter  structure,  the  Hammermill 
Paper  Company,  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  will  come  to  your  rescue  and  send 
Your  Next  Letterhead,  plus  a  chart  for  the  bulletin  board,  “Suggestions  to 
Help  Solve  Your  Particular  Problem.*:  of  Letterhead  Designing.”  They  will 
even  supply  your  students  with  letterhead  layout  sheets  for  experimenting!  A 
complete  portfolio  containing  many  teaching  aids  for  your  business  English 
classes  is  also  free  for  the  asking. 


public  appearance,  for  which  plans  can 
be  made. 

■  Meeting  Six— 

•  Part  One:  Curtain  Raiser.  How 
about  an  “Artist’s  Relay”?  Again  use 
teams  or  sides.  Provide  each  team  with 
one  pencil  and  a  pad  cff  paper  (or  use 
blackboards).  At  a  signal  from  the 
master  of  ceremonies,  one  “artist”  from 
each  team  comes  to  him;  he  shows 
them  a  word,  such  as  “typewriter,” 
written  on  a  piece  of  paper.  Without 
anyone  even  whispering  the  word,  each 
artist  rushes  back  to  his  teammates, 
who  hand  him  the  pencil  and  pad  (or 
chalk);  he  starts  to  draw  a  picture  of 
a  typewriter.  He  must  draw,  not  write 
or  print,  and  he  is  disbarred  if  he  speaks 
or  pantomines.  As  soon  as  his  team¬ 
mates  guess  what  he  is  drawing,  they 
shout  out  the  word.  Give  five  points  for 
each  correct  shout  (points  score  only 
for  the  first  team  giving  correct  shout) . 
Deduct  one  point  for  each  incorrect 
shout  if  you  want  to  cut  down  on 
“jump-the-gimners.” 

Continue  down  the  line  until  each 
person  has  had  a  turn  as  artist.  Repeat 
turns  if  there  is  time.  Words  written  on 
paper  by  leader  can  be  varied  to  fit 
situation,  season,  etc. 

•  Part  Two:  Program  Proper.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  type  of  club,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  good  to  have  an  etiquette  pro¬ 
gram.  What  type  of  etiquette  to  stress 
will  depend  on  the  type  of  club  or 
upon  what  is  coming  up  in  the  school 
calendar.  Maybe  your  program  will  be 
one  the  whole  school  needs  to  see. 

You  could  have  a  narrated  panto¬ 
mime  of  proper  and  improper  conduct 
in  the  library.  You  could  dramatize  a 
series  of  short  skits  on  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Table  manners  for  the  Junior- 
Senior  Banquet;  How  to  ask  a  girl  for 
a  waltz  at  a  dance— and  how  to  get  rid 
of  her  after  the  number;  “Helps”  for 
getting  asked  to  dance  (there  are  a 
few);  Lunchroom  behavior;  A  series  of 
introductions;  Courtesy  at  home;  etc. 

•  Part  Three:  Planning.  Again,  you 
have  the  makings  for  excellent  “copy” 
for  school  arid  local  papers.  This  would 
also  make  an  excellent  “service”  bro- 
chme  for  distribution  to  the  whole 
school;  perhaps  the  script  could  be  du¬ 
plicated  and  distributed  for  use  in 
home-room  programs. 

If  your  school  isn’t  too  large,  try 
stuffing  a  colored-paper  insert  of  your 
material  in  the  next  issue  of  the  school 
paper.  And  the  program  itself  should 
certainly  be  repeated  before  some  group 
other  than  your  own  club.  Again,  you 
have  a  radio  or  assembly  or  PTA  pro¬ 
gram  all  ready  to  go. 

Fuimy  thing,  isn’t  it?  If  you  make 
each  club  meeting  dramatically  inter¬ 
esting,  you’re  ready  to  take  a  bow 
before  any  kind  of  an  audience  most 
J  any  time.  It’s  as  easy  as  that! 
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Designed  with  you  in  mind 
.for  easier  teaching 


The  new  Royal  Standard  is  a  typing  teacher’s  dream. 

It  makes  teaching  typing  easier.  And  you’ll  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  results  in  your  students’  work. 

You’ll  love  the  soft  brown  color,  the  streamlining,  the 
green  plastic  keys,  and  the  gleaming  chrome  trim. 


New  Time-saver  Top,  a  Royal 
exclusive.  Press  button  ...  in¬ 
side  controls  all  instantly  acces¬ 
sible.  “Touch  Orntrol”  within 
ea.sy  reach.  Easy-to-get-at  spools 
for  ribbon  changing. 


**MaKic*'  Tabulator,  the  new 
exclusive  feature  which  allows 
students  to  operate  the  tab  with 
either  finger  or  palm  without 
removing  their  hands  from  the 
guide-key  positions.  No  more 
reaching  for  tab  keys  . .  .  teach¬ 
ing  tabulation  is  greatly  sim¬ 
plified.  . 


Extra  **80008"  Key  ...  at  no 
extra  cost,  all  Royal  Standard 
Typevvriters  include  a  43rd  key, 
with  the  two  special  symimis 


Carriace  Control  ...  a  simple 
'twist  of  Royal’s  exclusive  Car¬ 
riage  Control  gives  each  typist 
the  maximum  efficiency  of  the 
whole  machine.  It  literally  regu¬ 
lates  the  carriage  speed;  steps 
up  the  action  for  tabulating 
work  or  speed  tests. 


STANDARD  •  ELECTRIC  •  PORTAtU 
Raytyps  Typswritsr  Supplias 


Clip  Coupon  Nowl 


Royal  Typawritar  Co.,  Inc. 

School  Dopt.,  Now  York,  N.Y. 

Please  have  a  School  Representative  arrange  for  a  demonstration 
of  the  new  Royal  Typewriter  without  obligation. 


School 
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TODAYS'  SECRETARY 


Dictation  Transcript 


Two  Bits  for  Santa 


LOID  MICHAELS 


NLY  TWO  WEEKS  AND  A  DAY 
until  Christmas,  Gwen  thought  as 
she  got  up  from  the.  table  and  worked 
her  way  through  the  throng  in  the' 
company  cafeteria.  She  clutched  her 
purse  as  she  went  through  the  re¬ 
volving  door.  Two  w’eeks— then  she 
would  be  hustling*  down  to  Grand 
Central,  buying  a  one-way  ticket, 
jostling  her  way  through  a  crowd  at 
the  track  entrance,  and  heading*  for 
home.  Clifton,  here  1  come!  To  stay! 
And  no  more  selfish  city  people. 

Her  heart  warmed  at  the  thought  of 
home,  and  Mom*  and  Sis  and  the  arm¬ 
load  of  packages  she’d  be  bringing  them 
from  New  York.  Not  like  last  year, 
when  she  had  gone  home  almost* 
empty  handed.  Waiting  for  the  light, 
Gwen  tapped  her  toe  in  time  to  ]ingle 
Bells  drifting  through  the  door  of  the 
music*  store  by  the  comer.  With  the 
crowd,  she  darted  out,  at  the  change  of 
the  light,  and  crossed  over  to  the  bank. 
■  As  she^  cashed  her  Christmas  Club 
check  and  her  pay  check,  Gwen  smiled 
at  the  teller  wto  handed  her  the  five 
crisp  ten-dollar  bills  for*  the  Ghristmas 
Club— a  dollar  a  week  for  almost  a 
year— and  then  her  two  weeks’  salary, 
almost  a  hundred*  dollars,  after  de¬ 
ductions  and  everything.  “And  Merry 
Christmas  to  you,  too,”  she  said  to  him. 

She  wondered,'*  as  she  walked  over 
to  the  Thrift  Account  window,  whether 
the  tellers  Ixad  to  say  “Merry  Christmas” 
to  everyone."  She  envisioned  the 
memo  that  had  probably  gone  around 
from  the  vice-president;  they  do  things 
like  that'*  in  a  big  city,  Gwen  thought. 
But  it  was  an  impatient  “Next!”  in¬ 
stead  of  “Merry  Christmas.”  that 
greeted  Gwen  as  she'*  stepped  up  to 
close  out  her  account.  He  hasn’t  read 
the  memo  yet,  she  decided.  Another 
seventy-five,  Gwen'*  smiled  as  she 
stufiFed  the  money  into  her  already  fat 
red  wallet.  That  made  two  hundred 
and  a  quarter,  a  nice'*  nest  egg  to  tide 
her  over  until  she  got  a  new  job  in 
Clifton. 
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•  Outside  the  bank,  Gwen  paused 
and  glanced  at  her  watch;'*  ten  min¬ 
utes  before  she  needed  to  head  back  to 
the  ofiSce.  She  looked  at  the  milling 
crowds  and  hummed  a  bit  of  Silent" 
Night  as  she  watched  a  Santa  Claus 
tinkling  his  little  bell  near  the  comer. 
The  noon-hour  crowd  was  ignoring 
him,'*  she  noted,  mshing  by— just  like 
city  folks  would,  Gwen  thought. 

•  Gxven  turned  and  stepped  into  a 
stationery  shop  to  buy'*  three  large 
boxes  and  some  ribbon.  When  she  came 
out,  arms  loaded,  she  noted  that  Santa 
Claus  was  still  tinkUng  his  bell'*''  and 
was  still  being  ignored.  She  elbowed 
her  way  across  the  sidewalk,  opened 
her  pocketbook,  and  reached  into  the*' 
change  purse  of  her  wallet.  It  was  hard 
to  do,  with  the  bulky  packages  in  her 
arms;  but  she  made  it.  A  quarter**  tin¬ 
kled  into  Santa’s  chimnw.  She  heard 
the  click  despite  the  shuffing  sound  of 
the  crowd. 

“And  to  you,  too,”  she  responded** 
to  Santa,  “a  real  Merry  Christmas!” 

I’m  getting  to  be  as  bad  as  the  rest 
of  these  city  people,  Gwen**  said  to 
herself  as  she  bumped  her  way  through 
the  crowd  without  so  much  as  a  single 
“excuse  me.”  But  she  had  given*®  a 
coin  to  Santa  Claus,  in  Clifton  style. 

■  The  blow  fell  that  afternoon  in  the 
office.  June  came  to  collect  for  the*® 
office  Christmas  party;  and  when  Gwen 
reached  into  her  purse  for  her  wallet, 
it  was  gone.  The  money  was  gone!  She 
gasped.** 

June’s  eyes  grew  big.  “What’s  the 
matter,  Gwen?”  she  asked  quickly. 

"My  wallet— with  all  my  savings— it’s 
gone,  gone!” 

Clifton,  Christmas,**  packages,  rib- 
Imns,  a  railroad  train— they  exploded  in 
a  jumble  in  her  mind.  The  next  thing 
she  knew,  June  was  holding**  a  glass 
of  water  to  her  lips,  and  there  was  a 
circle  of  frightened  faces  looking  at  her. 

•  Gwen  rallied,  shaking.^ 

“Mr.  Palmer,”  she  whispered,  “I  just 
cashed  my  check  and  drew  out  my  sav¬ 
ings.  I  had  it  all  in  my  wallet,  right®' 
in  my  pocketbook— and  it’s  gone.  It’s 
gone!”  She  choked.  “All  of  it.” 


“Then  let’s  find  it.”  he  said  deci¬ 
sively.  “Mary  and**  Ellen,  check  the 
powder  room.  George,  up  and  down 
the  aisles— ask  everybody.  Henry,  go 
check  with  the  porter.  June,**  put  some 
powder  on  this  girl’s  face  and  take  her 
out  to  every  place  she  went  at  noon. 
Let’s  find  that  purse!” 

Gwen  stared  at**  him  in  amazement. 
Then  Clifton  came  back  to  mind,  and 
the  urgency  got  her  on  her  feet— she 
almost  stumbled  over**  Mr.  Palmer, 
who  was  already  on  his  knees,  peering 
under  her  desk. 

■  Gtoen  and  June  went  to  the  hank, 
first.  The*®  door  was  closed,  but  a  man 
was  coming  out.  Reading  misfortune 
in  Gwen’s  expression,  he  paused;  and 
the  girls  explained.  “I’m*'  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent,”  the  man  said,  reaching  into  his 
pocket  for  his  key  and  unlocking  the 
door.  “Let’s  check  the  lost**-and-found 
counter  and  the  porter,”  he  continued, 
as  he  led  them  into  the  darkened  bank. 

But  it  was  to  no  avail;**  dismissing 
the  girls’  thanks  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand,  he  took  Gwen’s  name— “We  have 
your  address,  you  know,”  he  com¬ 
mented**— and  promised  to  let  her  know 
if  any  of  his  staff  had  found  the  wallet. 

Next  Gwen  and  June  went  to  the  sta¬ 
tionery*'  shop.  The  manager  went  to 
each  of  the  employees,  asked  them 
about  the  missing  wallet,  looking  be¬ 
hind  the**  counters.  “I’m  sorry,”  he 
said.  “I  hope  you  find  it.” 

•  And  Santa  Claus  was  gone.  An¬ 
other  red-coated  man  was  tinkling**  the 
bell,  a  slim  man  who  was  a  most  gro¬ 
tesque  Santa  Claus,  with  too  much 
padding  in  the  wrong  places  and  a 
worried**  expression  on  his  face.  The 
girls  dragged  back  to  the  office. 

“Come  on,  Gwen,”  said  June,  pump¬ 
ing  hope  into  her  voice,  “maybe**  some¬ 
one  at  the  office  has  found  it.” 

“Find  it,  Gwen?”  the  elevator  man 
asked.  Mutely  she  shook  her  head,  dim¬ 
ly  conscious**  that  it  was  the  first  time 
he  had  ever  spoken  to  her;  she  wasn’t 
sure  whether  she  had  ever  said  more 
than*'  “Eleven,  please!”  to  him.  Ginny, 
at  the  reception  desk,  asked,  “Find  it. 
honey?”  Harry,  the  porter,  was  standing 
by**  his  closet  in  the  corridor,  lifting 
mops  with  one  hand  while  he  flashed 
a  light  under  them.  “Find  your  wallet. 
Miss  Gwen?”*®  he  called,  and  then 
shook  his  head  regretfully. 

It  was  ahnost  five  by  the  time  all  the 
searchers  reported  back.  No*®  wallet. 
Gwen  sat  at  her  desk. 

■  Suddenly  Ginny  shouted,  “Hurrah!” 
Gwen  could  hear  her  distantly  and  sat*' 
bolt  upright.  There  was  a  shriek  at  the 
other  end  of  the  office— that  was  June. 
Gwen  got  up,  and  Mr.  Palmer  came** 
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out  of  his  office.  The  whole  gang  was 
coming  down  the  aisle— with  a  man  in 
red  and  white.  It  was  Santa  Claus,  the 
first®*  Santa  at  the  comer. 

“It’s  found,  it’s  found,  Gwenl” 
shouted  George;  and  everyone  whooped 
and  came  mnning. 

Gwen  found  herself®^  looking  into 
two  of  the  brightest  eyes  she  had  ever 
seen.  "You’re  Gwendolyn  Foster, 
Miss?”  Santa  asked.  She  nodded*® 
dumbly,  staring  at  her  fat  red  wallet 
in  his  hand. 

•  He  looked  at  her  for  a  long  mo¬ 


ment;  “Yes,”  he  said,  “you’re  the®*  one 
that  had  the  big  packages  but  still 
managed  to  put  a  quarter  in  the  chim¬ 
ney  for  the  youngsters.”  She  nodded®' 
again. 

“Well,”  he  continued,  “have  I  had 
a  time  finding  you!  You  didn’t  have 
\  our  address  in  your  wallet.  After®*  you 
ieft,  I  saw  the  wallet  in  the  chimney. 
I  called  our  office,  and  the  supervisor 
put  on  a  red  suit— you®*  should  see 
him!—” 

“—Oh,  1  did!”  she  breathed. 

“—and  he  ran  down  to  take  my  place 


so  I  could  go  scouting.  I’ve  been  in 
every**  building  around  here.  When  1 
got  downstairs,  the  elevator  man  said 
it  was—” 

His  eyes  twinkled. 

“—you!  Your  receptionist**  said  it  was 
you.  This  young  lady  said  it  was  you. 
And  it  is.  Merry  Christmas!” 

■  With  shirting  eyes,  Gwen  took  the 
wallet,**  looked  at  the  circle  of  happy, 
smiling  faces.  “Thank  you,  Santa  Claus,’ 
she  said,  “and  everybody!” 

And  Clifton**  seemed  right  in  New 
York-to  stay.  ( 1266) 


Time  For  Action 


KAAR  CORCY 


//QURE,”  CLAUDE  WATSON 

D  ASHER  SAID,  “I’ll  take  the 
money  to  the  bank,  Mr.  Scott.”  In  a 
reckless  gestiue  of  bravado*  be  snatched 
his  hat  and  slammed  it  on  his  head. 
Without  so  much  as  a  glance  at  red- 
haired,  blue-eyed  Nancy  Reece,  cashier 
for*  Scott-Hamlin  Jewelers,  Claude 
marched  out  into  the  lobby. 

Fear  oozed  from  his  pores,  though, 
as  he  thought  of  the  extra*  Christmas- 
shopping  cash  in  the  bank  envelope. 
They  had  just  sold  an  emerald  neck¬ 
lace  to  a  woman  who  paid  for  it*  with 
hundred-dollar  bills— and  there  was 
Saturday  afternoon’s  take  besides. 

•  There  was  no  use  denying  the 
tmth— Claude®  was  scared  of  his  own 
shadow  and  had  been  since  his  earliest 
memories  in  Aunt  Catherine’s  house. 
Somehow  her  fears*  had  been  instilled 
in  him.  After  yesterday’s  diamond 
robbery  next  door,  and  all  the  recent 
holdups  and  store*  break-ins,  he  won¬ 
dered  if  he  might  be  pounced  on  next. 
As  it  was,  his  job  was  none  too  secure— 
and  he  knew  why. 

“You’re  a*  nice  young  man,  Claude,” 
Mr.  Scott  had  said  yesterday,  “but 
don’t  ask  me  about  everything.  Make 
some  decisions  yoiuself.*  By  the  time 
I  answer  whether  you  should  do  this 
or  do  that,  I  could  do  it  myself!” 

Nancy  had  said  much*'  the  same. 
“The  trouble  is,  Claude,  you  don’t  wade 
in  and  tackle  your  problems.  They 
might  be  easier  than  you  imagine.”** 

Aunt  Catherine  had  always  made  the 
decisions— that  was  his  trouble.  Now  he 
could  never  seem  to  act  on  his  own.** 
He  knew  his  failing  and  tried  to  correct 
it;  but  each  time  he’d  fumble.  It  was 
costing  him  not  only  his  first  job**  but 
the  girl  he  wished  were  his. 


■  The  fat  man  bumped  him  jiist  as 
he  walked  out  of  the  building  and  into 
the  thick  gray  fog**  of  Post  Street. 
Claude  mumbled  an  apology  and  kept 
on  towards  the  bank. 

“Hey!  Hey  you.  Shorty!” 

A  shiver  of  fright  passed**  through 
Claude.  He  remembered  the  sight  of 
those  greenbacks  as  Nancy  entered 
them  on  the  deposit  slip,  and  headlines 
danced**  in  his  mind:  “Jewelry  clerk 
slugged  in  daring  robbery.  Dense  fog 
aids  criminal.”  His  heart  banged 
against  his  ribs  as**  something  touched 
him.  The  object  was  a  hand— not  a 
gun— and  he  recognized  the  fat  man 
who  had  been  in  Scott-Hamlin’s**  sev¬ 
eral  times  looking  at  earrings  for  his 
wife. 

•  “What’s  the  matter.  Shorty?  You 
jumped  like  you  been  shot  at.” 

“Oh— Mr.**  Clayton.  Nice  day.”  The 
fat  man  was  a  possible  customer,  so 
he  had  to  be  pleasant. 

Clayton  fell  into  step.**  “Say,  Shorty, 
what’s  your  honest  opinion  of  those 
pearl  earrings  you  showed  me  yester¬ 
day?” 

“A  good  buy,”  Claude  offered**  cau¬ 
tiously. 

“Pretty  small  though!”  Clayton  made 
quick  motions  with  a  plump  hand. 
“Rather  have  something  with  flash, 
something  you  can  see.”** 

“Like  that  big  diamond-center  set?” 

“That’s  it— diamonds!  That’s  more 
like  a  blonde  would  wear.” 

•  Blonde?  Claude’s  memory  bucked 
and**  skidded.  The  man  had  asked 
about  earrings  for  a  brunette,  and 
Claude  had  shown  him  pearls.  No 
wonder!  The  fat  man  was  “casing”** 
Scott-Hamlin’s  for  a  robbery.  Claude 
had  read  enough  detective  stories  to 
know  how  that  worked!  His  startled 
eyes**  probed  the  grayness  for  com¬ 
forting  blue  and  brass.  'There  wasn’t 
any— only  featureless  shadows  that  came 


out  of  the-’*  mist  and  were  gone  again. 
He  hadn’t  realized  how  alone  one  could 
be  on  a  busy  San  Francisco  street, 
with*"  a  stick-up  man  for  a  companion! 

What  would  a  brave  man  do?  Should 
he  call  out  for  help?  There  might  not 
be  a  policeman**  for  blocks;  impossible 
to  see  across  the  street  in  this  gloomy 
gray  wetness.  Clayton  would  have 
expected  Jimmy,**  their  regular  armed 
bank  messenger,  to  carry  the  money; 
but  Jimmy  hadn’t  cmne  in  today.  Surely 
the**  fat  man  was  quick-witted  ermugh 
to  realize,  when  Claude  left  just  before 
the  bank’s  closing  time,  Hiat  there  must 
have  been**  a  substitution.  Jumping 
at  a  touch  had  been  a  dead  give-away, 
too. 

If  Claude  took  the  short  cut  down 
Post  and  through**  the  alley  to  Market, 
the  fat  man  might  pull  his  gun  in 
Hogan’s  Alley.  .  .  . 

■  Considering  the  problem  from  aU 
angles,^  as  calmly  as  he  could,  Claude 
thought  back  to  the  last  person  handling 
the  deposit— Nancy.  Suppose  he  gave 
the**  money  over  to  the  fat  man  on 
demand  and  then  reported  the  rob¬ 
bery?  Who’d  believe  him?  No  wit¬ 
nesses;**  no  evidence.  Just  the  money 
gone  and  only  his  word  to  support  him. 
"Ihe  police  would  be  inclined  to  sus¬ 
pect**  he  had  taken  it.  Or  NaiKy! 

'They  were  nearing  the  alley.  If  he 
turned  into  it,  he’d  be  making  it  easy** 
for  Clayton.  No  matter  what  he  did  at 
this  point,  the  fat  man  could  still  pull 
his  gun,  grab  the  money,  and  dis- 
apipear**  into  the  fog. 

“Well,”  Clayton  said  in  a  loud,  cheer¬ 
ful  voice,  “so  long.  Shorty.  My  car’s 
parked  around  the  comer.” 

•  Claude  watched*  his  suspected 
robber  fade  into  the  mist,  scarcely 
bebeving  he  had  escaped.  He  turned 
into  the  alley,  his**  legs  still  trembling. 
He  had  been  mistaken  about  the  fat 
man.  Fuimy— after  that  slip  about  the 
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blonde.  He  took  a“  deep  breath  and 
was  hardly  aware  of  the  moving 
shadow  before  he  felt  a  pistol  barrel 
pushed  into  his  stomach^  and  heard 
the  whispered  command:  “Come  on; 
hand  over  the  dough,  kid.  We  know 
you  got  it!” 

Hie  holdup,  Claude  figured,  had** 
been  carefully  planned.  Clayton  was 
the  spotter— the  confederate  who  fin¬ 
gered  the  victim  for  the  man  now 
before**  him.  Hand  the  money  over, 
his  mind  urged.  If  he  did  that,  Nancy 
would  know  he  was  afraid  of  his 
shadow! 

■  Claude  Watson*^  Asher  acted.  In 
one  quick  moment  he  slammed  his  foot 
against  the  man’s  shin  as  he  grabbed 
the  gun  barrel  and  twisted**  hard.  A 
howl  of  pain  synchronized  with  a 
deafening  roar  as  he  yelled,  “Police! 
Robber!  Help!” 

The  man  jerked  viciously*^  to  free 
his  mn  arm,  and  Claude  knew  he 
couldn’t  hold  him  for  long.  He  tight¬ 
ened  his  grip  and  felt  himself  slipping 
forward**  on  the  wet  pavement,  (lag¬ 
ging  the  gunman  with  him. 

.  He  never  knew  what  happened  next. 
Then  two  police  officers**  were  lifting 
him  off  the  man,  who  now  lay  flat 
where  his  head  had  hit  the  curbstone. 
Photo-flash  bulbs  flared,  and  there  was 
an**  admiring  crowd  surrounding  him. 
“Look  at  that!  Out  colder  than  a 
mackerel!  Golly,  the  little  guy  sure 
packs  a®*  wallop!” 

•  Claude  blinked.  The  knockout 
had  been  an  accident,  he  knew— but 
it  was  the  result  that  counted,  wasn’t 
it?  He**  had  saved  the  money,  and 
he  was  a  hero.  He  stuck  out  his  chest 
and,  in  a  voice  that  still  quavered, 
told  the  reporter,**  “Aw,  he  wasn’t  so 
tough.” 

“Sure  he  wasn’t.  Now  let’s  have  a 
picture  of  you  standing  beside  the 
robber  with  your®*  hands  full  of 
greenbacks.” 

Claude  reached  into  his  pocket. 
There  were  several  small,  personal  en- 
vek^jes;  no  large  brown  one.*®  He 
groaned.  “It— it’s  gone!”  He  looked 
through  his  other  pockets  while  the 
police  looked  up  and  down  Hogan’s 
alley,  in  doorways,**  and  in  the  rob¬ 
ber  s  clothes.  The  photographers 
looked.  The  crowd  looked.  There  was 
no  brown  envelope. 

•  Claude’s  knees  began  to  shake.^' 
Would  they  think  he  had  faked  the 
holdup.  Maybe  they’d  think  he  had 
stolen  the  money  himself.  .  .  . 

He  saw  Nancy  appear*'  out  of  the 
fog.  She  was  wide-eyed  and  breathless. 
The  sight  of  her  did  something  to  him. 
He  straightened  his  shoulders.  After** 
all,  he  had  subdued  an  armed  robber 
single-handed,  hadn’t  he?  The  facts 
could  speak  for  themselves.  That’s 
exactly  what**  he’d  say  to  Mr.  Scott. 


Even  to  Aunt  Catherine,  for  that 
matter. 


■  Nancy  took  in  the  fallen  man  with  a 
single**  daik-lashed  glance.  “Claude!” 
she  gasped.  “What  happened?” 

“It  wasn’t  anything  much,”  Claude 
said  firmly.  “This  character  pushed 
a  gun**  at  me,  and  I  decided  it  was 
time  for  action.  So  I  acted.” 


Aim  how  he  acted!”  a  reporter  put 
in.**  “Look;  the  guy  has  been  out  cold 
at  least  five  minutes  and  only  just 
beginning  to  stir!” 

‘Tfes,"  Claude  said.  Then,  losing 


the  triumph**  in  his  voice,  he  added, 
“Only  it— it  seems  I’ve  lost  the— the 
money.” 

•  There  was  definitely  a  tww  look 
in*®  Nancy’s  eyes  as  she  stared  at  him. 
“No,  you  didn’t  You  left  the  store  in 
such  a  rush  you  forgot  the  deposit! 
Here!”** 

“Oh,”  he  said  masterfully,  pocketing 
the  brown  envelope  and  taking  her  arm 
as  he  had  never  ^red  do  before.*^  “I— 
I  guess  I  was  thinking  about  a  girl  .  .  . 
a  girl  with  red  hair  and  blue  eyes.” 
(1354) 


Hide  and  Seek 


ANNETTE  2WIRN 


■  THIS  MORNING  was  the  same  as 
every  other  morning.  The  clock  above 
my  desk  said  five  to  nine,  and  Mr. 
Prescott*  grunted  “Good  morning,” 
glancing  at  his  left  wrist  and  silently 
approving  the  fact  that  I  was  on  time. 
He  wasn’t*  my  boss-just  his  assistant 
—but,  from  habit,  Mr.  Prescott  always 
concerned  himself  with  everyone’s  ar¬ 
rival.*  There  are  mornings  when  I  have 
caught  the  early  train  and  am  sure  I 
have  beaten  him.  But  there  he  sits, 
work  neatly*  laid  out  before  him,  by  the 
time  I  arrive.  “S<Mne  day  I’ll  beat  him 
yet,”  I  thought  in  amusement  as  I  sat 
down. 

Mr.*  Prescott  wasn’t  the  only  one 
who  made  a  morning  checkup.  I  was 
guilty  myself  of  looking  to  see  if*  Dick 
was  in.  Dick  has  been  working  in  our 
office  for  almost  a  year  now,  and  for 
just  that  length  of  dme  I  have  hoped^ 
he  would  take  some  notice  of  me.  ’^fhe 
notice.  I’m  afraid,  has  been  mostly  the 
other  way  around.  Our  relationship* 
was  the  “Good  morning,”  “Good  eve¬ 
ning,”  or  “Excuse  me,”  type  when  we 
passed  each  other;  and,  although  I  had 
wished  something*  would  change  this, 
nothing  did. 

■  Dick  is  hardly  handsome,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  none  of  the  other  girls  would  think 
about  him  twice.**  But  there  is  some¬ 
thing  about  his  dark  eyes  and  his  quiet 
manner  that  makes  me  think  about  him 
a  good  many  times’*  more  than  twice. 

Dick  was  also  at  his  desk  this  morn¬ 
ing  as  usual.  When  I  looked  up  several 
minutes  later,**  I  was  amazed  to  see 
that  he  was  heading  for  my  desk.  Prob¬ 
ably  going  past  me  to  Mr.  Prescott,  I 
thought.**  But  his  footsteps  stopped 
beside  me. 

"Good  morm’ng.  Miss  Sterling,"  he 
stammered;  and  I  managed  to  return 
the  early  morning**  greeting  without 
stammering  too  much  myself.  “I  won¬ 


der  if  you  could  lend  me  the  sales  re¬ 
ports  for  August  and**  September?” 
He  glanced  toward  my  boss’s  empty 
office.  “I  know  that  Mr.  Marshall  is 
away,  but  I  need  these  reports**  to 
complete  some  statistics  I’m  working 
on.” 

■  Oh,  what  to  do  now!  Mr.  Marshall 
was  out  of  town  and,  though  he**  had 
never  specifically  told  me  not  to  lend 
the  reports  to  anyone,  it  was  pretty 
generally**  understood  that  he  had  to 
give  approval  first.  I  could  ask  Mr. 
Prescott,  I  thought.  But,  if  he  said  no, 
I  couldn’t**  help  Dick.  .This  was  the 
very  first  time  Dick  had  actually  said 
more  than  two  words  to  me.  There 
would  probably®*  never  be  a  second 
time.  My  mind  whirled  frantically,  and 
I  decided  to  take  my  chances.  I  gulped 
and  smiled**  bravely,  “Well,  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall  usually  doesn’t  let  those  reports 
circulate  in  the  office;  but,  if  you  can** 
be  sure  to  have  them  back  tomorrow, 
I  guess  it’s  O.K.” 

“You’re  a  big  help,  Miss  Sterling.  I’ll 
probably  be  through  with**  them  early 
tomorrow.  Thanks  a  lot,”  Dick  smiled. 

My  heart  jumped  a  beat;  but,  as  I 
handed  him  the  reports,  I  knew  I** 
wouldn’t  feel  easy  until  they  were  back 
in  my  boss’s  file.  I  just  couldn’t  refuse 
Dick,  though. 

■  That  night  I  woke  up**  in  the  middle 
of  a  dreadful  nightmare  —  Dick  had 
thrown  our  reports  into  his  wastebasket 
without  realizing**  it!  When  I  tried  to 
call  out  to  him,  I  woke  up.  From  then 
on  I  just  tossed  and  turned.  I  couldn’t 
keep  myself  from  thinking**  of  Mr. 
Marshall’s  face  if  those  reports  were 
lost.  If  anything  happened  to  them,  Td 
probably  he  looking**  for  a  new  job— and 
without  references! 

I  overslept  in  the  morning  because  I 
had  faUen  into  a*'  deep  slumber  about 
dawn.  It  was  ten  after  nine  when  I 
panted  into  the  office,  and  Mr.  Prescott’s 
greeting**  didn’t  hold  any  approval.  I 
was  feeling  pretty  irritable  as  I  began 
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to  work.  I  couldn’t  find*®  some  letters 
that  had  to  be  answered  right  away. 
When  I  asked  Mr.  Prescott  if  he  had 
them,  he  lifted  my  desk**  blotter  with  a 
flourish  and  pointed  to  them.  “They 
were  under  your  nose  all  the  time,”  he 
added  smugly. 

I  felt  like**  telling  him  that  he  was 
the  nearest  thing  to  a  squirrel  that  I  had 
ever  met;  he  was  forever  tucking  his** 
httle  “tidbits”  into  places  on  my  desk 
where  I  would  never  think  of  looking. 
But  I  kept  my  temper,  grinned  sweet¬ 
ly,**  and  thanked  him. 

■  Nothing  seemed  to  go  right  from  then 
on.  My  typewriter  was  making  more 
mistakes  than  usual,  and**  so  1  banged 
harder.  More  mistakes,  more  banging, 
more  mistakes— so  it  went. 

About  one  o’clock,  I  noticed  that  Dick 
seemed*®  a  bit  worried.  I  didn’t  think 
much  about  it  until  he  started  to  pull 
out  one  desk  drawer  after  another**  and 
nervously  paw  through  the  papers.  Oh, 
no;  he  couldn’t  looking  for  those  re¬ 
ports!  I  refused  to  let  myself  ''*  think 
about  it. 

I  made  myself  do  some  filing  inside 
my  boss’s  oflBce  so  that  I  couldn’t  watch 
Dick  search.**  But,  when  I  came  out  at 
three  o’clock  and  the  reports  still  hadn’t 
been  returned,  the  thought  that  I  had 
been  pushing  back*®  in  my  mind  welled 
up  like  an  ugly  black  smog  and  I 
couldn’t  concentrate  on  anything  else. 
When  I  saw  two  of**  the  building 
porters  bringing  up  huge,  bulky  bags  of 
wastepaper,  I  began  to  live  my  night¬ 
mare  all  over  again.**  The  wastepaper  is 
always  kept  in  the  basement  for  at  least 
a  day  in  case  someone  accidentallv 
throws**  away  anything  valuable.  As  I 
saw  yesterday’s  trash  being  emptied  all 
over  the  floor  near  Dick’s  desk,**  visions 
of  Mr.  Marshall  in  one  of  his  towering 
rages  loomed  before  me. 

I  couldn’t  sit  at  my  desk  any*’’  longer. 

I  had  to  find  out.  “If  you  need  help  to 
look  for  something,”  I  said  as  casually 
as  possible,*®  “I’m  not  very  busy.”  I  was 
hoping  he  would  say  it  was  only  a  news¬ 
paper  clipping  or  something  of  that** 
sort  that  he  was  looking  for;  but  1  knew 
it  would  have  to  be  something  pretty 
important  for  him  to  go  to  all**  this 
trouble. 

■  Dick  turned  slightly  green  when  he 
saw  me  standing  there,  but  he  realized 
there  was  nothing  he  could  do  but** 
confess.  “Miss  Sterling,  I  don’t  know 
how  to  tell  you  this— I  can’t  explain  how 
it  happened,  but  the  reports  you  lent 
me®*  yesterday  are  missing.”  My  heart 
sank  as  he  continued,  “I  know  how  im¬ 
portant  they  are,  so  last  night  I  locked 
the®*  reports  in  my  desk  to  keep  them 
safe.  Today,  when  I  wanted  to  work  on 
them,  they  were  gone— vanished.” 

There  wasn’t®*  anything  I  could  say. 
I  couldn’t  blame  Dick.  It  was  my  fault 
for  lending  them  to  him,  and  he  cer¬ 
tainly  hadn’t  lost®*  them  purposely.  I 


tried  to  think  of  helpful  ideas.  It  seemed 
silly  to  suggest  places  to  look,  knowing 
that®*  he  had  been  searching  since  one 
o’clock.  After  a  few  moments  he  said, 
“Ann,  I  know  how  serious  this  is  for 
you,®®  and  I’m  terribly  sorry.  More  than 
anything,  I  don’t  want  to  get  you  into 
trouble.” 

Again  I  saw  visions®*  of  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall’s  glowering  face— this  time  he  was 
pointing  angrily  to  the  door.  “I’m  not 

Christmas  around 
the  World 

O  MATTER  WHAT  NAME  it  is 
given  or  what  date  is  chosen  for 
its  celebration,  Christmas  is  a  time  of 
good*  cheer  and  gay  festivity  around 
the  world.  Almost  every  country  has 
some  interesting  customs*  associated 
with  its  Christmas  observance. 

Did  you  know  that  in  Scandinavia 
even  the  birds  share  in  Christmas?* 
A  special  Christmas  tree  is  decorated 
with  grain  so  that  they,  too,  can  have 
a  Christmas  feast. 

In  Sweden,  Christmas'  is  preceded 
by  “Little  Christmas  Eve,”  which  is  St. 
Lucia’s  Day,  December  13.  On  this  day 
the  blondest,®  prettiest  girl  in  the  family 
impersonates  Lucia.  Escorted  by  “star 
boys,”  young  boys  wearing  high-peaked* 
hats  with  stars  on  them,  and  carrying 
wands,  she  awakens  the  family  and 
serves  them  coffee  aiKl  cake.  Lucia,' 
herself,  is  dressed  in  white,  with  a  red 
sash.  On  her  head  she  wears  a  wreath 
set  with  stars  and  lighted  candles. 
Every*  office  also  has  its  Lucia,  who 
brings  refreshments  to  the  employees. 
■  The  Greeks  have  an  interesting 
custom.*  During  their  Christmas  serv¬ 
ices,  the  congregation  holds  lighte:! 
candles.  Afterwards  they  try  to  carry 
the*®  candles  home  without  letting 
them  blow  out,  for  it  is  befieved  that 
good  luck  will  surely  come  to  those 
who  succeed. 

In**  Belgium,  St.  Nicholas  comes  to 
the  children  on  December  6,  St.  Nich¬ 
olas’  Day.  He  rides  a  gray  horse  or** 
a  white  donkey  rather  than  a  reindeer- 
powered  sleigh.  Belgian  children  leave 
water,  hay,  carrots,  and  a  potato**  for 
his  steed.  And,  instead  of  hanging  up 
stockings,  they  put  their  shoes,  baskets, 
and  plates  out  to  receive**  St.  Nicholas’ 
gifts. 

•  Blazing  plum  pudding  decorated 
with  holly  is  a  Christmas  specialty  in 
Scotland.  'The*®  Scots  like  to  put 
trinkets  in  their  pudding  to  tell  the 
future.  The  person  who  gets  a  thimble 
is  bound  to  be  a*®  spinster;  a  button,  a 
bachelor.  A  ring  predicts  a  wedding; 
and  a  coin  means  wealth.  (335) 


blaming  you,  Dick,  for®^  losing  the  re¬ 
ports,”  I  said.  “It’s  just  that  I  knew  when 
I  gave  them  to  you  that  it  was  wrong. 
Let’s  just  try  to  think  of®*  some  spot  that 
you  might  have  overlooked.” 

■  We  searched  and  pondered  and 
searched  some  more  until  we  had  ex¬ 
hausted  every®*  possibility  we  could 
think  of.  Then  we  just  sat  and  stared  at 
the  litter,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  That 
was  when®®  Mr.  Prescott  came  over  to 
us.  From  his  desk,  he  had  been  able  to 
see  what  had  been  going  on.  I  didn’t®* 
know  what  to  tell  him  if  he  asked  what 
we  were  looking  for.  But,  sure  enough, 
he  addressed  us  with,  “What’s  the 
trouble?  Perhaps**  I  can  be  of  assist¬ 
ance.” 

Dick  didn’t  answer  because  he  didn’t 
know  how  I’d  want  to  handle  the  situa¬ 
tion.®*  I  decided  there  was  no  sense  in 
trying  to  make  excuses.  I  swallowed 
hard  and  told  Mr.  Prescott®*  the  truth. 

“This  is  the  end!”  I  thought.  But,  to 
my  surprise,  Mr.  Prescott  said,  “Well, 
maybe  I  can  help.  You  know,  I  have*®  a 
knack  of  finding  places  where  no  one 
else  would  think  to  look.”  He  proceeded 
to  peer  under  file  boxes  and  behind*® 
cabinets;  and  he  went  through  several 
files,  loosetving  clips  that  might  have  at¬ 
tached  the  reports  to  something  else.®^ 
.\fteT  probing  and  prying  for  ten 
minutes  to  no  avail— although  Dick  and 
I  were  amazed  at  the  places  he®*  thought 
of  looking— he  mused  before  Dick’s  desk 
again.  “I  wonder  — could  those  reports 
have  fallen  behind  the  drawers  of®*  your 
desk.  Sometimes  things  do  slip  down 
there  and  stay  for  years  without  being 
discovered.” 

Neither  of  us  had  thought  of  this’® 
fantastic  place  to  Umk.  But  at  this  point 
any  suggestion  was  worth  trying.  Dick 
pulled  the  bottom  drawer  out,  and’* 
there— down  in  the  back— were  those 
precious  reports!  We  both  dived  to  get 
them,  almost  knocking  each  other  over. 

“Oh,  Mr.’*  Prescott,”  I  thought,  “you 
are  the  most  wonderful  squirrel  in  the 
world!”  Out  loud,  both  of  us  thanked 
him  from  the  bottom’*  of  our  hearts. 

“Think  nothing  of  it,”  he  said  with 
an  undeniable  touch  of  pride.  “I  was 
glad  to  help.”  And,  since  five’*  o’clock 
was  chiming,  he  walked  to  the  front  of 
the  office,  picked  up  his  hat  and  coat, 
and  left. 

I  was  so  relieved  that’®  I  was  almost 
ready  to  cry.  And  then  Dick  turned  to 
me  with  a  half  smile.  “You  know,  Ann, 
you  were  really  swell  about’®  this  whole 
mess!  I  wish  you’d  let  me  try  to  make  it 
up  to  you  a  little.  How  about  trying  at 
dinner?” 

■  Ml/”  heart  did  a  few  more  fUp-fiops 
as  I  nodded  assent.  ’Hie  dark  clouds  had 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  even  the 
haunting'’*  vision  of  Mr.  Marshall  seemed 
to  be  smiling  as  I  took  the  renorts 
from  Dick  and  placed  them  safely  back 
in’*  their  folder  in  my  file.  n604) 
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DITTO  COURSE 


FREE!  NEW!  NEEDED! 


. .  so  important  these  days  of  defense 
pressure,  when  DITTO’S  speeded  paperwork 
proves  to  be  a  national  business  asset! 

Demand  for  DITTO  methods  and  DITTO 
paperwork  systems  has  soared  since  American 
Industry  came  to  realize  that  the 
systematization  of  paperwork  offers  the 
greatest  single  national  opportunity  to  speed 
and  coordinate  the  activities  of  business  and 
industry,  and  to  apply  workers  most  effectively. 

The  more  you  know  about  DITTO  the  better 
able  you  are  to  teach  the  modern  techniques; 
the  more  your  students  know  about  DITTO 
the  better  equipped  they  are  for 
employment  with  a  future. 

Hence  the  importance  of  this  new  DITTO 
course — five  30>minute  lessons  on  the 
functioning  and  operation  of  DITTO 
machines  and  methods — printed  in 
reproducing  ink  so  each  student  may  have 
personal  lesson  sheets.  Fill  out  and  mail  the 
coupon  now,  be  set  to  teach  this  vital  coarse! 

ALSO  PKEES  "tAoiter  Typing  Tests  I  & 
from  which  you  run  off  copies  for  Typewriter 
students’  speed-building  and  pretranscription 
tests  . .  and  . .  "Dictation  Facts  No.  100  &  101”, 
each  containing  600  standard  words  of 
graduated  difficulty  for  shorthand  practice. 
Yours  FREE — just  mail  coupon. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


PROFESSIONAL  REPORT 


DECEMBER 
19  5  2 


■  New  Doctorates— 

•  William  E.  Jennings,  E>octor  of 
PhilosOThy,  Ohio  State  University,  in 
June.  Thesis:  Contributions  of  Business 
Education  to  General  Education  in  the 
Secondary  School.  Major  advisor:  Dr.  J 
Marshall  Hanna.  Doctor  Jennings  re¬ 
ceived  his  A.B.  from  Goshen  College, 
his  M.S.  from  the  University  of  Tennes¬ 
see.  He  is  a  member  of  the  staff  at  Ohio 
State. 

•  Howard  A.  Zacur,  Doctor  of  Phi¬ 
losophy,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  in 
August.  Thesis:  A  Study  of  Causes  of 
Dropouts  from  Accounting  Courses  at 
the  University  of  Miami.  Major  advis¬ 
ors:  Dr.  D.  D.  I^senberry  and  Dr.  H. 
T.  Olander.  Dr.  Zacur  received  his  B.S. 
from  die  Indiana  (Pa.)  State  Teachers 
College,  his  Ed.M.  from  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  A  former  staff  member  at 
Cedar  Crest  College,  he  has  been  at  the 
Uruversity  of  Miami  for  the  past  four 
years. 

•  William  B.  Logan,  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losi^hy,  Ohio  State  University,  in  June. 
Thesis:  Criteria  for  Evaluation  of  a 
State-Wide  In-School  Distributive  Edu¬ 
cation  Program.  Major  advisor:  Dr.  J 
Marshall  Hanna.  Doctor  Logan,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Ohio  State  faculty  and  state 
teacher-trainer  in  distributive  educa¬ 
tion,  got  his  A.B.  at  Furman  University 
and  his  M.S.  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

■  Recent  Appointments— 

•  Barbara  Bechtell,  a  1948  graduate 
of  Grove  City  College,  has  returned  to 
the  school  as  an  assistant  to  the  Dean  of 
Women  and  instructor  in  shorthand  and 
typewriting.  She  will  conduct  a  special 
refresher  course  for  freshmen  who  have 
had  shorthand  and  typing  in  high 
school.  .  .  . 

•  Mildred  Blair,  until  recently  co¬ 


Willum  E.  Jennings,  now  Ph.D. 
((Mio  State) 


ordinator  of  retailing  and  ofBce  practice 
in  Davenport,  Iowa,  is  the  new  super¬ 
visor  of  business  and  distributive  edu¬ 
cation  in  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Miss  Blair 
has  an  MA.  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  has  done  additional 
graduate  work  at  Wisconsin,  Iowa  State, 
and  Bradley.  She  has  been  extremely 
active  in  midwestern  professional  or¬ 
ganizations  (president  of  Iowa  Voca¬ 
tional  Association  in  1943,  president  of 
the  Davenport  Women  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1948,  etc.)  and  the  BPWC. 

•  Lawrence  J.  Camisa  is  the  new  su¬ 
pervisor  of  business  education  in  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey.  (BEW  erroneously 
reported  in  September  that  he  was  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Fostor  Loso,  city  supervisor  in 
Ehzabeth,  New  Jersey,  who  recently 
died.)  Mr.  Camisa  is  a  veteran  of  23 
years  of  teaching,  having  taught  in 
Elizabeth,  Harrison,  Newark,  and  Jer¬ 
sey  City  high  schools,  as  well  as  teach¬ 
ing  evening  classes  in  New  Jersey  col¬ 
leges. 

•  Dr,  Arnold  C.  Condon  reports  the 
addition  of  four  new  staff  members  to 
his  department  of  business  education  at 
the  University  of  Illinois:  Ralph  Wilson, 
doctorate  candidate  at  the  University  of 
Iowa,  is  teaching  courses  in  office  and 
records  management.  Marjorie  Ashby, 
last  year  a  graduate  assistant  at  Illinois, 
is  a  new  co-ordinator  of  the  University’s 
office-work  internee  program.  JoAnn 
Meinecke,  formerly  a  teacher  at  the 
Barry-Castle  School  of  Business  Train¬ 
ing,  is  a  new  assistant  in  shorthand. 
Elton  Miller,  1951  Illinois  graduate,  is  a 
new  assistant  in  typewriting.  Other  de¬ 
partment  members,  in  addition  to  Doc¬ 
tor  Condon,  include  Mrs.  Mabel  Hagan 
and  Elizabeth  Melson,  assistant  profes¬ 
sors;  Edgar  Ludwig,  graduate  assistant; 
and  Mildred  E.  Reed,  instructor.  The 


Howard  A.  Zacur,  now  Pk.D. 
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number  of  faculty  members  has  nearly 
doubled  this  year. 

•  Mrs.  F.  L.  Magoun,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  business  education  at  Rollins 
College  (Winter  Park,  Fla.),  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  Economic  and 
Business  Administration  Division  of  the 
College. 

•  George  J.  Vinson,  until  recently 
sales-training  manager  for  Lever  Broth¬ 
ers  and  formerly  an  instructor  at  Hof- 
stra  College  and  at  City  College  of  New 
York,  has  been  named  director  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  National  Sales  Executives,  the 
organization  of  sales  directors  which  has 
long  been  developing  a  sales-training 
ana  salesman-recruiting  program  in  co¬ 
operation  with  high  schools  and  col¬ 
leges. 

•  Mrs.  Billie  D.  Holcomb,  for  the 
past  three  years  a  teacher  at  Norman 
(Okla.)  High  School,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  as 
an  assistant  professor.  Her  A.B.  is  from 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M.,  her  M.A.  from  the 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Phillip  S.  Atkirtson,  NYU  master’s 
graduate,  is  a  new  instructor— lucky 
man!— at  the  University  of  Hawaii. 

•  Dr.  Donald  J.  Tate,  new  Ed.D. 
diploma  (NYU)  in  hand,  has  left  Flor¬ 
ida  State  University  to  accept  a  new 
position  as  head  of  the  department  of 
business  education  at  Texas  Technologi¬ 
cal  College,  in  Lubbock. 

•  Dr.  Charlotte  E.  Mankey,  another 
new  Ed.D.  graduate  of  NYU,  has  left 
Georgia  State  College  for  Women  for  a 
new  position  at  Russell  Sage  College,  in 
Troy,  New  York. 

•  Anthony  J.  Conte,  principal  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franl^n  School  in  Elizabeth. 
New  Jersey,  is  the  new  co-ordinator  of 
business  training  in  the  Elizabeth 
schools,  succeeding  Dr.  Foster  W.  Loso. 
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A  new  Gregg  book  that  answers  the  demand  for  a 
concise,  one  term  presentation  of  the  hmdamentols 

COLLEGE  BUSINESS  LAW 

R.  Robert  Rosenberg 

College  Business  Low  is  a  teacher-tailored,  intensive  book 
with  a  double  objective.  It  combines  a  thorough,  up-to-the-min¬ 
ute  study  of  every  phase  of  business  law  with  a  unique  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  mental-  and  character-development  aspects  of  the 
subject.  In  this  latter  respect,  the  text  clearly  defines  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  every  citizen  in  the  conduct  of  his  civic  and 
business  affairs. 

The  program  places  strong  emphc^s  upon  student  activity. 

In  addition  to  the  explanatory  material,  each  chapter  section 
features  problems  for  research,  illustrative  cases  and  solutions 
for  class  discussion,  review  questions,  and  other  activities  that 
intensify  student  interest  and  help  to  "personalize"  the  course. 
Approximately  500  pages.  A  workbook  will  be  available. 

Treat  yourself  to  an  entirely  new  teaching  experience.  Give 
your  students  training  that  will  be  of  value  throughout  their 
business  and  personal  Uves.  Ready :  early  1953. 

GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

New  York  36 . 330  Weet  42nd  St.  Dalloe  2 . SOI  Elm  St. 

Chicago  6 . Ill  North  Canal  St.  Toronto  4 . 2S3  Spadina  Rd. 

San  Franciaco  4 . 68  Poet  St.  London  W.C.l . SI  Russell  Sq. 

Mr.  Conte  is  a  former  business  teacher; 
was  head  of  department  at  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson  High  School,  in  Elizabeth. 

•  Sister  Mary  Alexius,  O.  P.,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  business 
education  at  CathoUc  University  (Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.)  to  supervise  an  ex¬ 
panded  program  of  graduate  work  in 
business  education.  Sister  has  an  A.B. 
from  Illinois  State  Normal  University; 
M..\.  from  the  Greeley  (Colorado) 
State  College  of  Education;  and  Ed.D. 
from  the  University  of  Colorado  (Boul¬ 
der).  Widely  known  for  her  writings 
and  her  activities  in  the  Catholic  BEA 
(editor  of  the  CBEA  Review,  member 
of  the  CBEA  executive  board,  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  CBEA  Midwest  Unit),  Sister 
will  enlarge  the  M.A.  program  at  Cath- 
obc  University  during  summers;  the 
remainder  of  tne  year,  she  will  continue 
her  teaching  duties  at  Edgewood  Col¬ 
lege  and  High  School  in  Madison.  Wis¬ 
consin. 

•  Dr.  Russell  N.  Cansler,  successor 
at  Northwestern  University  to  Dr.  Al¬ 
bert  C.  Fries  (who  is  new  director  of 
business-teacher  training  at  USC),  has 
been  given  three  appointments  at  the 
University:  He  is  director  of  the  Gregg 
Division  of  the  School  of  Commerce 
(created  when,  last  spring,  Gregg  Gol- 
lege  beeame  a  division  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity);  chairman  of  the  department  of 


Secretarial  Administration  in  the  School 
of  Commerce;  and  director  of  Business 
Education  in  the  School  of  Education. 
Associated  with  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity  since  1945,  Dr.  Cansler  was,  until 
recently,  also  director  of  the  Evening 
Division  of  the  School  of  Commerce, 
which  offers  a  tremendous  night  pro¬ 
gram  in  Chicago;  he  has  been  succeeded 
in  this  position  by  Daniel  R.  Lung,  long 
active  in  the  Division  and  an  associate 
professor  of  business  writing.  Doctor 
Cansler  has  four  degrees— induding  an 
LL.B.  from  Atlanta  Law  School;  his 
doctorate  is  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

■  NBTA  Convention  at  Christmas— 

The  1952  convention  of  the  National 
Business  Teachers  Association— business 
education’s  annual  Christmas  present  to 
itself— will  be  held  at  the  Congress 
Hotel  in  Chicago  during  the  Christmas 
holidays.  Happily,  the  dates  (December 
28-30)  fall  late  enough  for  “Christmas 
at  home”  and  early  enough  for  “New 
Year’s  Eve  at  home,”  too. 

The  program,  developing  the  theme 
“Business  ^ucation  for  a  Sound  Econ¬ 
omy,”  is  rich  in  interest,  unusual  fea¬ 
tures,  and  practical  problem  solving;  it 
constitutes  a  genuine  Christmas  gift  for 
the  thousand  or  more  business  teachers 
who  will  make  the  trek  to  Chicago. 

One  special  feature,  started  last  year 


and  further  embellished  this  year,  is  a 
problems  clinic  consisting  of  thirteen 
simultaneous  section  meetings,  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  (December  30)  from  9:30 
to  11:30.  Co-ordinated  by  Dr.  Herman 
G.  Enterline,  each  clinic  will  deal  with 
specific  teaching  problems  in  one  sub¬ 
ject  area,  with  a  consultant,  discussion 
leader,  and  recorder  serving  as  a  team 
in  each  subject. 

•  The  program  outline: 

Sunday,  December  28,  1952 

1:00,  Opening  of  exhibits.  1:00-5:00, 
Chicago  tours. 

7:30,  First  general  assembly,  Paul  F. 
Muse  presiding;  address  by  Rev.  Luther 
E.  Stein,  and  music  by  the  Taft  High 
School  chorus. 

9:00,  Informal  “punch-bowl”  reception, 
instead  of  the  customary  opening-night 
dance. 

Monday,  December  29,  1952 

9:00-11:00,  Round  Table  meetings  for 
those  interested  in  (a)  basic  business,  (b) 
office  machines,  (c)  private-school  instruc¬ 
tion,  (d)  administrative  problems.  11:00- 
12:00,  open  for  visiting  Exhibits. 

2:00-4:00,  More  Round  Table  meetings: 
(c)  secretarial,  (/)  bookkeeping  and  ac¬ 
counting,  (g)  distributive  education.  4:00- 
5:00,  Open  for  visiting  Exhibits. 

Tuesday,  December  30,  1952 

9:00-9:30,  Second  general  as.sembly; 
election  of  new  officers. 

9:30-11:30,  Second  annual  Problem  Clin¬ 
ic.  Clinic  groups  are  for  (a)  beginning 
business  teachers,  led  by  James  Blanforoi 
Robert  Bell,  Gerald  Maxwell,  Phyllis  Caul¬ 
field;  (b)  shorthand— Vernal  Carmichael, 
Edith  Huggard,  Claire  T.  O’Neil;  (c) 
transcription  and  secretarial  practice— Dor¬ 
othy  Veon,  Ruth  Anderson,  Harold  Coon- 
rad;  Id)  typewriting— T.  James  Crawford, 
Fred  S.  Cook,  Dorothy  Porter;  (e)  office 
practice— Peter  L.  Agnew,  Clarence  B. 
Carey,  Mina  Johnson. 

if)  Distributive  education- John  A. 
Beaumont,  Warren  G.  Meyer,  James  J. 
Coughlin;  (g)  advanced  basic  business— 
Ray  G.  Price,  Inez  Ray  Wells,  Frank  M. 
Herndon;  (h)  guidance — Elvin  S.  Eyster, 
Bernard  Baker,  Wilda  McCutcheon;  (i) 
community  resources— Milton  C.  Olson, 
Kenneth  J.  Hansen,  Blanche  G.  Doyle; 
(i)  curriculum— J  Marshall  Hanna,  Arthur 
Walker,  Dorothy  Travis;  (k)  student  or- 
ganizatioiLS— Hamden  L.  Forkner,  Kathleen 
Parker;  (I)  bookkeeping— Paul  A.  Carlson, 
Lincoln  Deihl.  11:^-12:00,  Exhibits. 

2:00-4:00,  Departmental-level  meetings: 
(fl)  secondary  schools,  (b)  colleges,  (c) 

^  6:00-12:00,  Annual  NBTA  banquet,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  dancing  and  entertainment. 

•  Believing  that  many  persons  at¬ 
tend  conventions  to  hear  people,  BEW 
provides  here  a  “Wlio’s  \Vho  and 
When”  directory: 

Afliirw,  Peter  L..  T«e«day*  9:30 
Allee«  Artbar*  Monday,  9:00 
AnderMn.  R«th  l.«  Toeaday,  9:S0 
Baean.  Harold.  Monday.  S:00 
Bahr.  Gladys,  Monday.  9:00 
Baker.  Bernard,  Tneaday.  9:S0 
Banemfeind.  Harry.  Monday.  9:00 
BoKandell.  Ray,  TnoMlay,  S:00 
Beattir.  A.  Donald.  Monday.  9:00 
Beanmont.  John  A..  Tneaday,  9:S0 
Bell.  Robert.  Tnesday,  9iS0 
Blanford.  Jamea.  Tneiiday,  9:30 
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CImh,  Tmr^dmy^  S  :00 
BnimJcf,  Margserlte,  2  >00 

Calme,  Dan,  MaMUjr,  3  >00 
C«r«7,  Clarenea  B.,  Tnaa4ajr,  9tS0 
Carisan,  Panl  A.,  Tneaday,  9  >30 
Caimlabaal,  Vernal  H.,  Tneadajr*  9tS0 
Caniftelrf,  PhjrllU,  Tneaday,  9iS0 
Ckambara,  Mar)arle,  Manday,  3  >00 
CSiandler,  DaratlMa  L»,  Manday,  3  >O0 
Qiriafanacn,  Qnentan  Mandaj,  3  >00 
Caak,  Fred  S.,  Tnetday,  9iS0 
Caanrad,  Harald  A.,  Tneaday,  9  >30 
Caa^r,  Gearfe  Tnesday,  9>30 
Cangklln,  James  J.,  Tneaday,  9  >30 
Crawfard,  T.  James,  Tneaday,  9>30 
Damka.  Eleanor,  Monday,  2  >00 
Pel«aw3,  Jamea  Monday,  3  >00 
Dlekl,  E.  H.,  Monday,  9  >00 
DIekI,  Lincoln,  Tnesday,  9  >30 
D»dda,  Tkamaa  M^  Taeaday,  2  >00 
Danaldaan,  Leroy  J^  Monday,  3  >00 
DaratewHs,  A.  H.,  Monday,  9:00 
Doyle,  Blaneke  G.,  Tneaday,  9  >30 
Dnnkam,  Robert,  Monday,  2  >00 
Enaa,  Franeea  B.,  Monday,  9  >00 
Enterliae,  Herman.  Monday,  9>00|  Tneaday,  9>S0 
Eyater,  Elvin  S.,  Tneaday,  9  >30 
Fanikner,  Hasel  M.,  Monday,  9:00 
FInck,  Robert,  Monday,  9:00 
Fiaker,  Albert  L.,  Tneaday,  2  >00 
Farkner,  Hamden  I..,  Tneaday,  9:30 
Frakea.  John  C.,  Monday,  9:00 
Freeman,  M.  Herbert,  Monday,  9:00 
Galllnot,  Ratk,  Monday,  3:00 
Goodman,  Kennard  E.,  Monday,  9:00 
Gorby,  Panl  F.,  Monday,  2:00 
Gmbba,  Robert  L.,  Tneaday,  2:00. 

Hale,  Adela,  Taeaday,  2:00 
Hanna,  J  Marahall,  Tneaday,  9:30 
Hanaen,  Kenneth  J.,  Tneaday,  9:30 
HarHitan,  Jane  Ann.  Monday,  2:00 
Hawthorne,  Rath,  Monday,  9:00 
HeRebower,  Rickard  B.,  Tneaday,  3:00 
Herndon.  Frank  M«,  Tneaday,  9  >30 
Hoaier,  Rnaaell  J.,  NBTA  Treaanrer  A  Enbibit  Man« 
ager,  Snnday,  7:30 
Honaer,  Mary,  Monday,  3  >00 
Howell,  Dorla,  Tneaday,  2:00 
HnMard,  Edith,  Tuesday,  9:30 
Hnrt,  Frank,  Monday,  9:00 
Hntehena,  Carl  A.,  Monday,  2  >00 
Hnya,  George  K.,  Tneaday,  9:30 
Jackaon,  A.  Raymond,  Monday,  9:00 
Jenninga,  Clare,  Monday,  2>O0 
Johnson,  Mina,  Tneaday,  9:30i  Tneaday,  3:00 
Johnson,  Stanley  L.,  Monday,  9  >00 
Karr,  John  H.,  Monday,  9:00 
Knoer,  Miriam,  Sunday,  7:30 
Kosinakl,  Roman,  Monday,  9:00 
Lederer,  Edwin  A.,  Monday,  9:00 
Leoaenberry,  D.  D,,  Monday,  13>00t  Tneaday,  3:00 
Lewis,  Dorothy,  Monday,  3:00 
Lignori,  Frank,  Monday,  9:00 
Logan,  William  B.,  Monday,  2:00 
Mallory,  L.  W,,  Tneaday,  2:00 
Maxwell,  Gerald  W.,  Tuesday,  9:30 
MeCnteheon,  Wilda,  Tneaday,  9:30 
McFanl,  Edward,  Taeaday,  6:00 
McLeod,  Marjorie,  Monday,  9:00 
Melaon,  Elixabetk,  Monday,  9:00 
Meyer,  W’arren  G.,  Tneaday,  9:80 
Miako,  Al,  Monday,  3:00 
Mnllaney,  William  L,  Monday,  2:00 
Muse,  Panl  F.,  NBTA  President,  Snnday,  7>30| 
Tneaday,  9>00t  Taeaday,  6:00 
Olson,  Milton  C.,  Tuesday,  9:80 
0*Nell,  Qaire,  Taeaday,  9:30 
Oatneaa,  Carol,  Monday,  2  >00 
Pair,  Panl  M^  Monday,  9:00 
Parker,  Kathleen,  Tneaday,  9:30 
Perry,  Charles,  Menday,  2:00 
Perry,  Enos,  Snnday,  7>S0(  Monday,  9:00 
Place,  Irene,  Monday,  3:00 

Poliakook,  William  M.,  Monday,  9:00(  Taeaday, 
2:00 

PoIIey,  Warren,  Tneaday,  2  >00 

Pope,  B.  Ererette,  Monday,  9:00 

Popham,  Estelle,  Menday,  3:00 

Porter,  Derotky,  Tnnaday,  9:30 

Powers,  John  Meiday,  9  >00 

Price,  Ray,  Menday,  2  >00 

Ranch,  Jaanhn,  Monday,  9:00 

Roth,  Earl,  Menday,  2:00 

SaloglTer,  Paul  L„  Taeaday,  9:30 

SkUt,  Bernard  A.,  Menday,  9:00 

Sommers,  Hobart,  Sunday,  7:30 

Staehle,  Jeek,  Menday,  9:00 

Stein,  Rer.  Luther  B.,  Sunday,  7:30 

Sterena,  Warren,  Menday,  9:00 

Stiekler,  Rebert,  NBTA  Assistant  EnkikH  Man  agar 


Snnamers,  Laura  H.,  Tuesday,  2:00 

Tkrelkeld,  Era  A.,  Monday,  9:00 

TolL  Lewi*  Rm  Tuesday,  2:00 

Trakne,  James,  Monday,  9:00 

Traria,  Dorothy,  Tneaday,  9:30 

Treat,  Crawled,  Tuesday,  2:00 

Veen,  Derotky  Tuesday,  9i80 

Vetter,  H.  W.,  Monday,  9:00 

Walker,  Arthur,  Tneaday.  9:30 

Waring,  Areble  D,,  Monday,  9:00 

WeBs,  Inea  Ray,  Tuesday,  9:30 

Whale,  Leslie  J^  NBTA  Soeretary,  Sunday,  7:30 

Wheland,  Howard,  Monday,  2  >00 

WUliams,  Waldo.  Tuoaday,  3  >00 

Yoeum,  Mary,  Taeaday,  3:00 

Zelliott,  Ernest  A,,  Monday  3  >00 

H  Lomax  New  UBEA  President- 

Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax  (NYU)  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  United  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Association  after  three 
years  of  membership  on  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Executive  Board  and  a  year  as 
vice-president.  He  succeeds  Dr.  Rati  G. 
Price  (University  of  Minnesota).  Uoyd 
V.  Douglas  (Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls) 
was  named  vice-president.  Theodore 
Yerian  (Oregon  State)  is  treasurer,  and 
Hollis  Guy  continues  as  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  organization  and  as  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  UBEA  Forum 

•  Regional  vice-presidents  include 
Gladys  Peck,  southern:  Evan  M.  Croft, 
western;  and  E.  C.  McGill,  Mountain- 
Plains,  each  of  whom  is  president  of 
the  business  teachers  association  in  his 
respective  area. 

U  New  Owner  of  Cape  Cod  School— 

.Mrs.  Helen  I.  Palmer  (M.A.,  NYU), 
formerly  instnictor  and  director  of  ad¬ 
missions  at  Hillyer  College  in  Hartford 
and  at  Packard  Junior  College,  and  for¬ 
merly  instructor  at  the  Berkeley  Secre¬ 
tarial  School  and  Katharine  Gibbs 
School,  has  purchased  the  Cape  Cod 
Secretarial  School  (Hyannis)  from  Mrs. 
Miriam  A.  Darrow  and  Constance  C. 
Cummer,  who  are  moving  to  Florida. 
The  school  was  founded  in  1935  by 
Mrs.  Darrow  and  has  had  over  1100 
graduates. 

U  Four  New  Free  Films— 

.Available  free  from  Modem  Talking 
Picture  Service,  45  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  20,  are  these  new  30mm 
sound  films; 

•  Typewriting.  “Better  Typing— At 
Your  Fingertips,”  a  30-minute  film  dem¬ 
onstration  of  typewriting  skills  by  Nor¬ 
man  Saksvig,  educational  director  of 
Smith-Corona  and  former  world  typing 
champion.  There  is  no  advertising  in 
the  film. 

Introduced  by  Raymond  C.  Good- 
fellow,  Newark  Director  of  Business 
Education,  Mr.  Saksvig  points  out  the 
advantages  of  good  techniques  and  re¬ 
views  in  detail  correct  posture,  carriage 
returns,  finger  position,  paper  change, 
tabulating,  etc.  Slow-motion  sequences 
emphasize  each  point  of  instruction. 
Can  be  used  profitably  at  any  level  of 
typing  instruction. 

•  General  Business.  “The  Legend  of 
Dan  and  Cus,”  a  26-minute  fihn  that 
compares  a  private  enterprise  (Dan 


MACHINE 

SHORTHAND 

wins  every  award  for 
speed  and  accuracy 
at  National  Shorthand 


Reporters  Convention 
Speed  Contest 

DATE:  August  21,  1952 
PLACE:  Breezy  Point, 

Brainerd,  Minn. 

STENOGRAPH®  Machine  Shorthand 
sets  the  new  world  record  for  speed 
and  efficiency.  STENOGRAPH  is  the 
answer  for  taking  dictation  at  normai, 
every-day  speed  —  or  for  rapid-fire, 
high-speed  recording  of  proceedings. 
Whole  words  and  phrases  are  written 
with  a  single  effortless  stroke  of  the 
hands.  Notes  never  get  cold.  STENO¬ 
GRAPH  Machine  Shorthand  is  the 
easiest  to  teach  and  learn  of  any 
competent  shorthand  system.  Auto¬ 
matic  writing  can  be  attained  with 
STENOGRAPH  in  less  training  time! 

TABUIATION  OF  THRU  RIACMNOi 
FOR  CHAMPIONSHIF  TROPHY 

TOTAL  ERRORS 

220  WPM  260  WPM  280  WPM  Pnxnitw) 
Arnold  Cohm 

1  (99.n%)  5  (99.61%)  3  (99.78%)  9  (99.78%) 

WllliRNI  CRllRfl 

2  (99.82%)  17  (98.69%)  7  (99.50%)  26  (99.33%) 
John  Sabetta 

24  (97A1%)  26  (98%)  30  (97.85%)  80  (970%) 

Today,  loam  Moro  about  STiNOGRAPH — 
tho  tubjoct  studonts  onioy— ^-tho  skill  that 
insuros  thoir  futuro. 

Stenographic  Mochines,  Inc. 

SIR  So.  Mkbigaa  Avo.  Chicofo  4,  illiiiois 


FImm  tmd  fra,  litwotvr,  ItMt  tolh  Iww  our 
scfcMl  con  Intfodne,  STENOGRAPH  MochiM 
SborHrand  to  oar  atudoota. 


I  School  . 

I  A44roao  .  . 

^CHy  .  Stoto 
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organizes  a  doorknob  company)  and  a 
public  utibty  (Cus  sets  up  a  natural- 
gas  firm).  It’s  a  cartoon  treatment  that 
clarifies  many  complex  business  prob¬ 
lems.  It  is  sponsor^  by  the  Columbia 
Gas  System;  teacher’s  guide  is  provided, 
too. 

•  Salesman^ip.  Two  films,  *The  Big 
Little  Things”  (30  minutes)  and  “All  I 
Can  Do”  (23  minutes),  both  sponsored 
by  a  men’s  garment  company,  deal 
with  do’s  and  donts  in  counter  sales¬ 
manship  and  show  the  career  line  up 
the  sales-success  ladder. 

■  Making  a  Cekbration— One  of  the 
Golden  Anniversary  events  at  the  De¬ 
troit  Commercial  College  was  a  “Short¬ 
hand  Exhibition.”  The  term  doesn’t 
sound  exciting,  but  R.  J.  Maclean,  presi¬ 
dent  at  DCC  and  leading  celelwant  of 
the  Anniversary,  made  the  event  so 
spectacular  diat  the  idea  is  worth  taking 
a  second  look  at. 

•  Picture  a  high-speed  dictation 
demonstration.  Because  your  school 
trains  shorthand  reporters,  as  well  as 
secretaries  and  business  administrators, 
you  have  diamond  medalists  hke  Grace 
Craft  Martin,  Helen  Mines,  Evelyn 
Riska,  Cora  Schneider,  Estelle  Mason 
Whitman,  etc.,  who  can  perform— and 
do  at  spreeds  of  200,  240,  and  even  280 
words  a  minute  .  .  .  before  students, 
who  take  new  resolution,  and  graduates, 
who  wonder  about  taking  speed-boost¬ 
ing  refreshers. 

•  Picture  a  panel  of  court  reporters 
(alumni,  of  course),  talking  about  the 
problems  and  possibilities  in  their  career 
field,  while  verbatim  reporting  of  their 
discussion  is  conducted  for  all  to  ob¬ 
serve. 

•  Picture  an  alumnus  and  an  alumna, 
now  respectively  a  successful  business 
executive  and  a  successful  secretary, 
enacting  a  play  on  The  Secretary  Takes 
Dictation. 

•  Picture  a  shorthand  “variety  show," 
which  features  highly  diversified  dicta¬ 
tion,  notebook  exchanges  with  the  read¬ 
ing  of  other  persons’  notes,  the  taking 
of  dictation  while  standing,  the  writing 
of  shorthand  while  blindfolded— and 
then  reading  it— and  so  on,  with  other 
eye-opening  stunts. 

•  Picture  alumni  crowding  the  cor¬ 
ridors,  for  this  is  an  evening  affair,  many 
of  them  bringing  along  their  youngsters. 

A  shorthand  exhibition,  says  Presi¬ 
dent  Maclean,  can  prove  to  be  an  amaz¬ 
ingly  brilliant  affair— and  his  was. 

■  New  Kind  of  B.I.E.  “Day”— 

V^isiting  industrial  plants  and  ofBces 
for  a  day  is  a  good  way  to  develop  bet¬ 
ter  business-industry-education  relations 
and  understanding,  admittedly.  But  the 
Elgin  Watch  Company  has  set  a  new 
pace:  the  Company  hired  high  school 
teachers  and  University  of  Nebraska 
instructors  as  summertime  employees  at 
its  Elgin,  Illinois,  and  Lincoln,  Ne- 
ta-aska,  plants.  Piupose:  to  equip  the 


underwood's  newest  film  for  school  use, 
"Ten  Copies,  Please,”  is  an  entertaining 
history  of  writing  —  from  the  stylus  of  the 
Roman  scribe  to  the  modern  electric  type¬ 
writer.  A  22-minute  16mm  film,  “Ten  Copies. 
Please”  is  an  expansion  of  a  15-minute  TV 
show,  the  extra  time  being  a  fine  demonstra- 


educators  with  practical  experience 
that  would  enable  them  to  provide  su¬ 
perior  vocational  counseling  in  their 
schools.  The  teachers  unanimously  ex¬ 
pressed  approval  and  urged  the  Com¬ 
pany  to  do  it  again  next  summer. 

■  Annual  DPE  Research  Contest- 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  national  graduate 
fraternity  in  business  education,  has 
announced  its  thirteenth  annual  contest 
for  research  studies  in  business  educa¬ 
tion.  To  be  accepted  for  entry,  the 
study  (master’s  thesis,  doctor’s  disserta¬ 
tion,  or  independent  research)  should 
have  been  completed  between  January 
I  and  December  31,  1952;  should 
not  have  been  used  as  the  basis  for  ar¬ 
ticles  in  nationally  distributed  journals; 
and  should  be  forwarded  by  February 
15,  1953,  to  Dr.  H.  G.  Enterline 
(School  of  Business,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Indiana),  chairman  of 
the  research  contest. 

Judges  will  be  Professor  Ann  Brew- 
ington  (University  of  Chicago),  Profes¬ 
sor  Robert  A.  Lowry  (Oklahoma  A.  & 
M.),  and  Dr.  William  M.  Polishook 
(Temple  Urriversity).  The  winning 
study  will  be  published  by  Oklahoma 
A.  &  M.  College,  and  abstracts  of  other 
studies  reviewed  by  the  judges  will  be 
published  in  a  special  issue  of  Review 
of  Business  Education,  journal  of  the 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  Business  Education 
Department. 

■  Western  BEA  Met  in  Utah— 

With  the  Utah  BEA  as  host,  the 
Western  Business  Education  Associa 
tion  met  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  October 
9-11,  with  Presidents  Evan  Croft 
(WBEA)  and  Jesse  R.  Black  (Utah 
BEA)  jointly  swinging  the  gavel.  Head¬ 
line  speakers  included:  Robert  R. 


tion  by  George  Hossfield.  More  amusing  and 
historical  than  instructive  in  typing,  the  film 
is  ideal  for  meetings  of  business  groups  and 
clubs.  It  may  be  borrowed  (you  pay  only  the 
return  postage)  from  Underwood  Corporation, 
located  at  1  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16. 
New  York. 


Aumer  (Carmel,  Calif.),  Clarence  Tyn¬ 
dall  (Brigham  Young  University),  Dr. 
Albert  C.  Fries  (USC),  Clyde  I.  Blan¬ 
chard  (Tulsa),  William  R.  Blackler 
(California  state  department),  and  Dr. 
Joseph  DeBrum  (San  Francisco  State). 

New  WBEA  officers  include:  Eugene 
J.  Kosy  (Central  Washington  College 
of  Education,  Ellensburg),  president, 
upped  from  v.p.;  Mrs.  Bessie  B.  Kauf¬ 
man  (Manual  Arts  High,  Los  Angeles), 
vice-president,  upped  from  secretary; 
and  Inez  Loveless  (Willamette  High, 
Eugene,  Oregon),  as  treasurer. 

Key  to  the  WWT,  page  208 

December  Today’s  Secretary 

1.  Keep  Yourtown,  Anytvhere  together. 
It  may  be  typed  on  the  line  with  Bakery 
DeMrtment  if  desired,  but  city  and  state 
address  should  not  be  on  separate  lines 
here. 

2.  Date  should  be  November  30  or 
December  1.  Only  thirty  days  in  November. 

3.  Paragraph  indention  incorrect; 
should  be  either  blocked  or  indented  uni¬ 
formly  five  or  ten  spaces  throughout. 

4.  shopping,  not  shaping. 

5.  easily,  not  eastUy. 

6.  assure,  not  insure  (no  money  in¬ 
volved-note  distinction  in  Dictionary  de¬ 
finitions). 

7.  the  hearttesf  of  welcomes,  or  a 
hearty  welcome. 

8.  Strikeover  in  buying  not  corrected. 

9.  budget,  not  buget. 

10.  CAKES,  not  Cakes— same  as  rest  of 
line. 

11.  Omit,  or  transfer  the  dash  to  the 
following  line,  using  a  dash  before  The  and 
after  Taste,  to  blo«  the  line  with  YOUR- 
STATE  FRUIT  CAKES.  Then,  by  using 
two  spaces  between  That's  and  uour  and 
your  and  Answer!  in  the  third  line,  you 
can  make  a  perfectly  blocked  three-line 
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display.  If  preferred,  the  dash  could  be 
retaioed  after  CAKES  and  the  next  two 
lines  run  together,  omitting  the  dash  after 
Taste  and  banning  That’s  with  a  small  t: 

YOURSTATE  FRUIT  CAKES- 
The  Gift  of  Taste  that’s  Your  Answer! 
or 

YOURSTATE  FRUIT  CAKES 
—The  Gift  of  Taste— 

That’s  your  Answer! 

12.  Strikeover  in  exclamation  point  not 
corrected. 

13.  stu-dents,  not  stnd-ents. 

14.  YOURSTATE,  not  YOURSTAT 
COLLEGE. 

15.  pound  cake,  not  pound-cake. 

16.  high-grade,  not  high  grade. 

17.  cherries,  not  cherrys. 

18.  glaci,  not  glassa. 

19.  delectably,  not  dilectibly. 

20.  metal,  not  metel. 

21.  deliv-ered,  not  deli-vered. 

22.  postpaid,  not  postpayed. 

23.  Prices  transposed— should  be  One 
pound,  $2.25  and  2  lbs.,  $4.00.  Also,  the 
dash  separating  the  two  items  should 
foUow  the  first  price  (for  one  pound) 
rather  than  be  used  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  line  before  2  lbs;  dashes  are  not 
to  be  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  line  un¬ 
less  absolutely  unavoidable,  except  where 
used  for  display  or  to  block  lines  as  sug¬ 
gested  in  Par.  II,  above. 

24.  2  lbs.,  not  2  lbs;  period  is  needed 
after  the  abbreviation.  2  pounds  would  be 
preferable  here,  to  conform  to  the  One 
pound  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 

25.  Opening  parenthesis  mark  needed 
before  round;  note  (in  oblong  tins)  just 
ahead. 

28.  a  piece,  or  each— not  both. 

27.  help,  not  halp. 

28.  YOURSTATE,  not  YOUSTATE. 

29.  INDUSTRIES,  not  INDUStries. 

30.  Blank,  not  Bland. 

31.  Erxlose,  not  encl.  (not  to  be  abbre¬ 
viated  in  body  of  a  letter). 

32.  easy,  not  easey. 

33.  way,  not  was. 

34.  dispatch,  not  despach. 

35.  Insert  comma  after  of  course  as  well 
as  before  it. 

36.  limited,  not  limitted. 

37.  Strikeover  in  Just  not  corrected. 

38.  Insert  commas  before  and  after  on 
your  own  stationery. 

39.  station-ery,  not  stati-nary. 

40.  remem-bering,  not  rememb-ering. 

41.  parcel,  not  parsel. 

42.  Cordially,  not  Corfally,  and  line 
should  be  a  double  space  below  body  of 
letter. 

43.  Committee,  not  Commute. 

44.  P.S.,  not  P.S.;  and  indented  the 
same  as  the  rest  of  the  letter,  spacing  the 
postscript  at  least  two  lines  below  the 
reference  notations. 

45.  Should  be  two  spaces  between  P.S. 
and  We. 

46.  Enclose,  not  enc.,  in  postscript, 
although  this  is  the  preferred  form  of  the 
abbreviation  when  the  word  is  enclosure 
and  it  is  proper  to  abbreviate  it. 

47.  Strikeover  in  personal  not  corrected. 

48.  card,  not  Card. 

49.  There  should  be  no  comma  between 
card  and  if  (the  period  was  evidently  in¬ 
tended  for  a  comma). 

50.  Insert  enclosure  notation  and  refer¬ 
ence  initials  between  signature  lines  and 
postscript  (letter  calls  for  Order  Blank  to 
be  enclosed). 


Typing  Simplified 

l-eNit  A.  Latira  and  Philip  S.  Papa 


TYPING  SIMPUFIED 

is  giving  better  skill  in  office-production  typing  because; 

1.  The  many  timesaving  devices  actually  allow  the  equivalent  of  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  of  additional  practice  time  in  each  school  year. 

2.  The  completely  new  approach  to  the  keyboard  learning  makes  possi¬ 
ble  a  new  and  more  effective  method  of  developing  high  speed  without 
error  early  in  the  course. 

3.  The  early  development  of  the  ability  to  type  at  high  speed  with¬ 
out  error  gives  t’me  for  this  skill  to  become  permanent  before  the 
learner  leaves  school. 

4.  The  ability  to  type  at  high  speed  without  error  early  in  the  course 
makes  it  possible  to  cover  a  vast  amount  of  office  production  work  and 
to  automatize  thoroughly  the  performance  of  the  office  production  jobs 
most  commonly  assigned  to  the  beginning  typist. 

Write  immediately  for  a  complimentary  copy  of  METHODS  OF 
TEACHING  TYPING  SIMPLIFIED  and  an  examination  copy  of  the 
edition  of  TYPING  SIMPLIFIED  in  which  you  are  interested. 


Five  Editions 


ONE  YEAR  COiniSE  (for  hlph  tehooU)  . ISO  Uwons  $1.88 

TWO  YEAR  COURSE  (for  hish  ichooU)  . 320  l•Mw>ns  2.40 

ENCYCUCAl  EDITION  . 820  Uuoni  2.40 

COLLEGE  COURSE  . 200  ICMons  2.80 

BRIEF  (XIURSE  . 100  leowna  l.»4 

Methods  of  Teachins  IVpins  Simplified  (for  ail  five 

editions)  . . SO 

Copyholdera,  per  doaen  Net  $1.80  Each  Net  204 


Send  your  request  to  nearest  office 

American  Book  Company — Business  Education  Division 

65  Fifth  Avenue  SOO  Pike  Street  S61  Eut  Ohio  9t. 

New  York  S,  N.  Y.  aneinnaU  2*  Ohio  Chicago  11.  Illlnoii 


visual  teaching  is  modem  teaching 


it's  easiest  .  .  . 
most  efficient 
with  a 


IME  KARLO  TYPEWRI’TER  DEMONS'TRA'nON 
STAND  was  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  Jnst 
the  right  andio-visnal  training  ecpiipment  for  the 
modem  typewriting  claM.  With  h,  the  teacher  can 
easily  and  conveniently  demonstrate  the  correct  tech¬ 
niques  in  full  view  of  the  whole  class. 


KARLO 


The  KARLO  stand  is  qnickly  adjnstahle  to  heights 
of  from  35  to  48  inches.  Its  three  legs  prevent 
“wobbling”  and  it  rides  on  free-rolling  casters  for 
easy  moving  and  turning.  Sturdy  and  attractive,  the 
Karlo  has  an  all-metal  base  and  hard  wood  top.  It 
takes  up  no  more  floor  space  than  the  dimensions 
of  the  machine  it  supports.  Send  coupon  today  for 
full  details. 

MAMUrACTUREKS  Of  TYKWRITER  AND 
DEMONSTRATION  STANDS  FOR  OVER  2S  TRS. 

KARL  MARIFACTIRIRfi  COMPART 

34  Ionia  Ave.  S.  W.  Grand  Rapids,  Mkh. 


KARL  MANUFACTURING  COMFANY 
34  loals  Avt.,  S.W. 

Grosd  Rapids  2,  Mich. 

Sosd  odditioMi  Isfonaatlm  os  oil  ovoiloblt  siodals  of  Ihs 
Korlo  Typavrittr  Dsnanttratioo  Stood.  Thook  yoo. 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY .  STATE . 


DECEMBER,  1952 
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New  Business  Equipment 


WALTER  M.  UNCE 

Assistant  Editor 
Cregg  Magazines 

■  Zippo  Bar-Charts— 

These  motivation  charts  are  specially 
designed  for  commercial  teachers  and 
may  be  used  in  typewriting,  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  shorthand,  general  business— there 
is  one  for  every  purpose.  Making  the 
bars  is  like  magic:  just  pull  back  the 


strip  and-sip,  the  bar  is  made!  No  rul¬ 
ing,  no  ink,  no  crayon,  no  paste,  no 
tape,  no  drudgery,  no  delay;  and  the 
cost  is  nominal.  Write  to  Motivations 
Charts,  Inc.,  Jewell,  Iowa,  and  ask  for 
your  envelope  explaining  these  aids. 

■  Transfer-File  Drawer- 

Secretaries  and  filing  clerks  get  a 
"break”  with  the  development  of  a  new 
filing  case,  says  the  manufacturer.  Rec¬ 
ord  Files,  Inc.  Called  the  Nylo-Glide, 
the  drawer  glides  in  or  out  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  effort— the  result  of  a  new  de¬ 
velopment  that  utilizes  the  unusual 
combination  of  nylon  and  steel. 


•  The  drawer  travels  on  nylon  bear¬ 
ings  that  ride  in  a  track  mounted  on 
the  inside  of  the  file  case.  The  bearings 
require  no  lubrication  or  other  main¬ 
tenance.  Further  information  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  Record  Files, 
Inc.,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

■  Stapling  Flier- 

The  Neva-Clog  Two-Way  Stapling 
Flier  J-60  has  been  modified  to  provide 
an  improved,  feather-light  shift  of  the 
anvil  from  permanent  to  temporary 
fastening  and  a  more  perfect  pinning 
(temporary)  action.  The  secret  of  this 
improvement,  says  the  manufacturer, 
Neva-CIog  Fioducts,  Inc.,  Bridgeport, 


Connecticut,  is  the  new  "button”  on 
the  bottom  of  the  stapling  plier  that 
does  the  shifting  in  a  split  second. 
Handle-spring  tension  accurately  posi¬ 
tions  the  anvil  so  that  it  delivers  either 
a  permanent  or  a  temporary  pin-like 
staple. 

■  Office-Machine  Stand— 

A  new  line  of  oflBce-machine  stands 
(specially  designed  to  harmonize  with 
modem  office  interiors)  has  been  added 
to  the  office  equipment  offered  by 
Weber  Brothers  Metal  Works,  108  N. 
Jefferson  Street,  Chicago  6.  Tubular- 
steel  leg  constmction  provides  much 
more  leg  room  and  eliminates  sharp 


edges  and  corners  that  cause  hosiery- 
snags  and  bruised  shins.  The  new 
stands,  constructed  of  heavy-gauge 
steel,  with  gray  hammerloid  finish,  are 
available  in  four  models  and  are  de¬ 
signed  to  ship  fiat.  The  legs  easily  un¬ 
fold,  with  four  nut  wings  locking  the 
toji  into  position  in  less  than  two  min¬ 
utes. 

■  Tabulating-Card  Funcher  —  A  new 
and  revolutionary  machine  for  punch¬ 
ing  tabulating  cards,  called  the  Card-o- 
Matic  Punch,  has  been  introduced  by 
Remington  Rand  Inc.  Teamed  with  the 
Conve-Filer,  a  mechanized  continuous 
Tub  file,  the  pvmch  provides  for  almost 
completely  automatic  location  of  the 
proper  master  card  in  the  motorized  file, 
transfer,  selection,  and  punching  of  the 
desired  information  into  a  new  tabulat¬ 
ing  card,  and  the  opportunity  to  enter 
variable  data  as  required  —  all  from  a 
single  keyboard. 

•  The  heart  of  the  Card-o-Matic  is 
the  remote-control  sensing  unit,  which 
permits  a  synchronized  operating  con¬ 
trol  between  the  master  card  file  and 
the  pimch.  Further  information  may  be 
obtained  about  the  Card-o-Matic  Funch, 
Type  308-3,  by  writing  Remington 
Rand  Inc.,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  10,  New  York. 
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Junior  OGA  Test 

Drill  on  b-g,  p-g,  b-k,  p-k  forms 

1.  Peggy  baked  a  chocolate  layer  cake 
for  the  church  bazaar. 

2.  He  became  a  beggar  because  he 
loathed  work. 

3.  The  entire  office  force  began  work¬ 
ing  on  the  backlog  of  orders. 

4.  Mr.  Peck  was  received  with  great 
respect. 

5.  The  package,  when  delivered,  was 
bigger  than  she  expected  it  would 
be. 

6.  A  picket  line  formed  quickly. 

7.  The  man  picked  up  the  baggage. 

8  A  picture  of  the  prize-winning  pig 

also  took  an  award. 

9.  Peculiar  handbags  are  being  shown! 
10.  The  new  law  becomes  effective 
beginning  March  1. 

Annual  OGA  Contest  and 
December  Membership  Test 

THE  WORLD  PAYS 

Sometimes  a  man  works  all  his  life, 
grows  old,  and  never  gets  the  things 
he  planned  to  get— and  never  knows 
the  reason  why.‘  Yet  the  reason  is 
simple.  Too  often  he  thinks  only  in 
terms  of  what  he  can  get  and  not  what 
he  can  give.  The*  vast  majority  of  men 
never  think  of  mastering  their  jobs! 
They  never  try  to  do  their  work  better 
than  it*  has  been  done  before.  That 
is  why  the  good  things  pass  them  by! 

You  see,  the  world  pays  for  the 
amount  and  kind  of  work  we*  do— for 
masterpieces.  It  pays  less  for  lesser 
effort  and  more  for  greater  effort.  And 
when  it  finds  that  we  do®  a  strikingly 
outstanding  job,  it  pays  for  that!  It  is 
up  to  us  to  determine  the  things  we 
want  and  then  to*  give  the  kind  of 
effort  that  earns  them.  (126) 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


GOOD  IWS  FOR  EDUCATORS 
WHO  WMT  M  ELEmiC  nmfflRKSh 
WITHIIV  THEIR  SCHOOL’S  RUDGET! 


Remington  Rand  B.E.A.  Package  oj  5  Electri-conomy 
typewriters  now  avaiUtble  at  lowest  cost  in  history! 

Now  your  graduates  can  qualify  for  the  important  jobs 
that  require  electric  typing  training.  This  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Advancement  program  gives  you  complete  facili¬ 
ties  to  teach  all  advanced  students  at  a  price  well  within 
your  present  fiscal  restrictions. 

TEACH  WITH  TODAY’S  MOST  MODERN  TYPE¬ 
WRITER— Each  machine  in  your  B.E.A.  Package  is  a 
brand  new,  rugged  Electri-conomy  typewriter  — complete 
with  four  automatic  repeat  features  at  no  c.xtra  cost. 

PAY  AS  YOU  TEACH  — Take  advantage  of  tlie  B.E.A. 
Program  now.  Pay  as  your  students  receive  this  all-impor¬ 
tant  training.  Convenient  monthly  payments  may  he 
arranged  — no  carrying  charges  whatsoever! 
IMPORTANT  B.E.A.  PLUS -Your  Remington  Rand 
representative  has  years  of  school-installation  experience. 
He’ll  show  you  how  to  get  maximum  typing  hours  from 
your  Electric  typist  workshop. 


^  .  h- 


FREE!  Informative  4-page  brochure  explaining  BE). A.  Program  in 
detail.  Write  Remington  Rand  Inc.,  Room  2333  SIS  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  10,  and  ask  for  BE)A.  brochure  RE  516. 


THE  FIRST  NAME  IN  TYPEWRITERS 


<^!Stlonal 
saves  us  its  cost 
every  6  months!'’ 


“Our  National  Payroll-Accounting  Machine  gives  us  a  direct 
saving  of  $1 1,000  a  year  with  this  one  machine.  It  also  has 
elininated  about  $1,000  a  year  in  overtime.  These  savings 
paid  for  the  machine  in  less  than  6  months! 

“Also  we  now  handle,  through  the  same  machine,  the  check 
register  and  issuing  of  checks  for  the  Accounts  Payable  Divi¬ 
sion.  Furthermore,  by  being  able  to  control  totals-to-date  for 
Earnings,  Withholding  Taxes  and  F.O.A.B.  taxes,  we  now  com¬ 
plete  our  quarterly  Social  Security  Reports  and  Annual  W-2 
statement  with  additional  great  savings  in  time  and  effort.’’ 


•New  York  Kcralh  ^bune 


A.  V.  Milter,  Treasurer 


New  York  Herald  Tribune 


No  matter  what  the  size  or  type  of  business. 
Nationals  soon  pay  for  themselves  out  of 
what  they  save — and  then  go  on,  year  after 
year,  returning  a  handsome  profit.  With  their 
exclusive  combination  of  time-and-money- 
saving  features.  Nationals  do  up  to  2/3  of 


your  accounting  work  automatically. 

The  National  representative  —  a  trained 
systems  analyst — will  show  you  how  much 
you  can  save  with  National  Accounting  Ma¬ 
chines,  National  Cash  Registers  and  National 
Adding  Machines  adapted  to  your  needs. 


Q/fSSonal 

Atcomirme  mcwimis 
4Mmc  tucnms  •  casu 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  BEGISTEE  COMPANY,  DA  TTOM  9,  OMiO  l. 


